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COBDEN ON THE WAR. 
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cept it asa fact, and see its frieuds well through with it. Peace is 


Wr have one very excellent reason for treating whatever Mr, Cob. | beautiful; and we always thought it a great proof of the wisdom of 


den may say, with courtesy and attention. To his constant labours 
in the cause of the cheap press, we are in great measure indebted for 
our existence. We do not agree with the “ Times” that Mr. Cobden’s 
We think it 


very clever, and if we did not think so, we should undoubtedly take no 


letter wants either definite thought or lucid expression. 
pains to answer it. Mr. Cobden has from the very first consiste ntly 
stuck to his peace theory, and puts it so well, that we are bound to | 
consider what he says attentively. It is too bad to expect Mr 
Cobden to be ina very good humour. For some years things have 
goue against him. Though he abolished the corn-laws, he did not 
destroy the aristocracy; Mr. Bright has completely outshone him | 
in Parliament; and his popularity has much diminished in the | 
country. Such eveuts try a man’s temper. They also make a man 
a curious study,—just as Burton (of the Anatomy), observes that 
hundreds look at the sun in eclipse who never notice him in his 
ordinary condition. 

The object of his letter to Mr. Baines is to make England ashamed 
and disgusted of her position, and to humiliate her in the eyes of 
A melancholy job this for an Englishman ! 


Europe. 
imperative. 
and this is what his resolution has conducted him to. To be con- 
sistent, he must dwell on all the horrors of our failures, ad initio. 
He cannot avoid seeming somewhat savagely satisfied at them 
they not helped his case ? 
Swift ? 


But party is 
Years ago, Mr. Cobden made up his miud about wars, 


have 
It is in human nature, this. What says 


“ He'd rather that his fnend should die, 
Than his prediction prove a lie.” 


And of course, a natural exaggeration follows from long dwelling on 
this aspect of the matter. 


Mr. Cobden’s letter may be viewed as consisting of two parts—an 
We like a 
speculative subject, but unfortunately the “ Iustrated Times’’ found 
war in full progress when it came into the world and is bound to ac- 


attack on all war—and an attack on the present one. 


| think we could help him to one cause. 


Minerva, that she chose for her plant the olive 
begin and drop wars at their pleasure. 


But nations cannot 
England must end the Rus- 
sian war—well; and that is all the more imperative, since she began 
it badly 

But, on this very first point—why she began it so badly—the ver- 
t grandis epistola of Mr. Cobden is not sufficiently full. We 
Did not a whole school of 
able, active, agitating men do their best to keep down the British 
army, body and soul 


bosa ¢ 


that is, in point of money and point of 
opinion—for many years? We remember the old army estimate 
debates every twelvemonth,—how rigidly the nails of the British 
lion were pared; what a hubbub was made if an extra hundred had 
been spent in percussion-caps or pipe-clay ; how constantly, too, 
the character of the soldier was sneered at in radical papers and 
Manchester tracts. If we recollect aright, Sir William Napier had 
to castigate Mr. Cobden himself, in a letter in the “ Times :” and a 
called him out.” 


fed our army altogether. 


naval captain even “ We were told that we over- 
As Nicholas had not yet shown himself to 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, nor begun to move towards the Pruth this 
peaceful policy had much success. We kept a little army, and with 
it went into a great war, 

The period is not yet come for a full discussion of the Crimean ex- 


pedition ; but we believe, with Mr. Cobden and many others, that 


| our terrible sufferings were greatly due to our small force, They were 


aggravated by the badness of the home machinery,—the medical and 
transport systems. These were conducted in England without energy 
and without ability. The task itself was an exceedingly difficult one 
—and a perfectly new one,—and one which the aforesaid economic 
Double the traffic of the 
Great Western, and see if you will have no accidents ! 


agitation had tended to make difficult. 
Or, go and 
ask Mr. Macaulay what the history of all campaigns is,—whether 
they don’t always involve terrible losses and mistakes. People re- 
member the glory; they do not remember the disappointments. 
And they forget that it is our increased newspaper influence which 
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makes everything now tell so vividly on England. The sound of 
every fall is multiplied by a thousand echoes. 

But when all has been said pro and con the unquestionably bad 
system and its blunders,—we have still to ask whether we have not 
punished Russia heavily? ‘Two years is no great time for a grea‘ 
war, and in two years we have won three great battles, —taken a noble 
citadel,—sunk a splendid fleet,—and occupied in six places a distant 
and hostile territory. It is all very well to bully us with a babble of 
table d’hétes ;—we know pretty well how idlers talk about England 
all over the Continent. But the way we have behaved in the field, 
is generally allowed to be respectable, we fancy! We should like to 
hear old Pelissier about it; and we are happy to know, that (as Sir 
George Brown observed, though we are likewise speaking from other 
knowledge) the French officers think very highly of our troops. A 
small army must always run a risk of being badly recruited, no 
doubt,—for the fact that an army is small, makes a nation unmili- 
tary. But Mr. Cobden dwells too strongly on the tardy recruiting. 
Not to mention that this war is only a re-action after an excess of the 
anti-military feeling,—not to dwell on the totally different circum- 
stances of the French people from our own,—let us ask whether, 
during the last few months, the recruiting has not been better, and 
whether the militia of many counties does not boast a highly eredit- 
able standard of manhood and sentiment ? We believe the recruit- 
ing has advanced much better since the harvest was got in; it was 
not to be expected that it would advance much against good wages. 
The Russian is carried off, xolens volens,—and the Frenchman too,— 
or how do we know what their rapidity in enlistment would be? 
But, say that our army is not attractive, that is not a reason for 
doing anything—bet making it more so. We have hoped all along 
that this war would improve our whole military system for the fu- 
ture ; and we sincerely trust to see English soldiers more honoured 
than ever they were. We hope the best of the prospects of mankind ; 
but nothing that we have read of the past or seen of the present, in- 
duces us to believe that England can be great, stable, or even safe, 
without a large army. The days when everybody was martial, are 
gone, and an army mst be a special institution, or where—in these 
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days of military machinery, will be our island safety ? What is the 
ie pluckiest” mob against enginecrs, artill ry, Miné rifles, and conical 
shelig Will the Czar neglect these things, if we do? 

Mr. Cobden doubts if the war is popular. We know how difficult 
it is to say what public opinion is. Cicero, wi remember, lays it 
down, that there are three ways of getting at it~ in public meetings, 
elections, and publie games (Pro Sestio, c. 50). We may waive the 
last of these in modern times. But how about our public meetings, 
and elections? = Take Sir Charles Napier and the public of South- 
wark ;—take the late banquet at Glasgow ;-— Lord Ellesmere’s speech, 
not long ago ;—the gatherings in counties, when a local personage 
has distinguished himself in the Kast ;—the way the Suuday mob 
cheered Cardigan ;—the eagerness of the Press wewspaper to repudi- 
ate the Bright Alliance :—we are quite sure that Mr. Cobden will 
not despise such things as these, for they are such as once formed the 
happiness of his own public life. — He asks, what ‘* commanding in- 
telleets ’ are in favour of the war ?—but as long as his own intellect 
passes for a “cominanding” one, nobody in England will doubt 
those of Palmerston, Alison, Bulwer, Landor, and Tennyson, to be 
such, we assure him. By the way, it is no great mark of wit to hint 
at the propriety of a conscription, since, should one be established as 
the law of the land, Mr. Cobden will have to iake his chance of 
being drawn like the rest of folks! 

The objects of the war areas vague as ever were undertaken, “ since 
the Crusades,”” Mr, Cobden tells us. The object is, fo compel the 
Czar to make a peace which wil! secure the integrity of Turkey, as 
has been stated over and over again. We cannot be expected to re- 
peat for a fifteenth time what we have said in favour of confining 
the war to this one object. The allusion to the Crusades is not happy. 
In the century of Voltaire it vas the fashion to suecr at them. In 
our own day they are differently viewed. A paltry rhymester did, in- 
deed, include them among “ popular delusions” (!) in a heavy book ; 
but Guizot has shown that (apart from their noble religious feeling) 
they had a splendid effect on the commerce of Europe—which ought 
to secure them the respect of the Manchester School. This present 
war may be made similarly serviceable by Muropeauising Turkey. Mr. 
Cobden could aid the cause himself, if he would guide the war in- 
stead of oppostng it. 

We entirely agree with Mr: Cobden in condemning “ braggadocia” 


—and especially the recent hysterical eabble against the United | 


States. The “Illustrated ‘Times’? has not onee endeavoured to in- 
flame the passions of the people on this great subject, though we have 
honoured, and mean to honour, the gallantry our soldiers have dis- 
displayed. We are sorry for the passage in the letter (it is one of 
the best written ones), in which the military character is contrasted 
with the eommercial one, and insulted, “ Selfishuess’’ is bad, either 
in war or trade,—but the sellishness which spends nights in the 
trenches, aud days in the field, which suffers patiently in the hos- 
ital, in a manner exciting the reverence of gentlemen and_ priests 
ike Godolphin Osborne, is surely not the worst kind of selfishness 
extant! We will not dwell on the sufferings of the factory, where 
machinery that its proprietors refuse to “ fence,” causes torture as 
terrible as shot or bayonet. We will not ask why strikes are so 
common, and mutinies so rare,— why soldiers love their officers, and 
operatives do not love their masters. But if the military life is so 
apt to give a bad colour to the human character, howjis it that the 
soldier is so popwar with men of genius ? 
last century, and Thackeray in this, to make “Uncle Toby” and 
“Colonel Newcome”’ their respective ideals of human nature? ‘The 
experience of mankind has made the soldier’s character respected ; 
and he who, being a soldier, is coarse, brutal, and licentious, would, 
if not a soldi r, probably be worse. We wonder Cobden does not 
know the world better than to shake his head at a camp as not pos- 
sessing the “ purity of domestic life.’ One would think it was an 


assemblage of monsters,-- whereas its exclusion of the domestic ele- | 


ment is not the result of life there being foul, but of the mechanical 
arrangements regarding room, &e., which the employment requires. 
Tt so happens that for a long time peace and trade had it all their 
own way; and there has been a natural re-action against the per- 
petual insisting on one side of human excellence, which was the re- 
sult of this. Nature is infinite, however, in her kinds of excellence, 


circle of action and sympathy. 


We conclade by expressing our respect for Mr. Cobden’s con- | 


sistency, and the courage (particularly rare just now) with which he 


sets himself against a majority. We have shown why and how we 
differ from him in many of his views. We believe we have done so | 


with perfect fairness, and when the time comes for recognising that 
enough has been done, according to the moderate and reasonable 
view of the matter which we have always done our best to urg7— 
we shall not be afraid to advocate a prudent peace as firmly as we 
ever did a just war. ° 


“ 
THE TWO ADMIRALS. 

Tue engraving on the previous 
Commanders of the French and a: ish fleets in the Black Sea, on board 
the Royal Albert, the flag ship of our admiral, Sir Mdmund Lyons. An 
English marine appears on guard, and several oificers are in attendance 
on their gallant commanders, 

It has been remarked by M. de Lamartine, that among the illustrious 
men who have figured in national contests, we always ‘feel most interested 
in heroes of the sea,—that the power and terrible attributes of the element 
on which they combat seem to raise them above ordinary warriors,—that 
they require to be endowed with the double valour, which equally braves 
the cannon shot and the fury of the winds and waves,—and that all the 
resources of intelligence must be combined with courage in the chief who 
directs the manceuvre or broadside from the quarter-deck. “He must,” 
continues the eloquent writer alluded to, “possess science to steer his course 
by the heavenly bodies; unwearied vigil@ace, te preserve his ship from 
storms and quicksands ; skill in handling the sails, which regulate the im- 
mense machine like @ master-key ; prompt daring, to rush into fire through 
tempest, to seek one death through another ; self-possession, which dictates 
when to strike, or how to parry, the decisive blow; devotedness, which 
rises under the ine | of destruction, and sacrifices a ship to save the 

fleet; the ascendancy of a master-mind, which forces all to look for safety 
in a single voice ; decision, which acts with the infallibility of inspiration ; 
obedience, which yields up strong conviction to superior authority ; disci- 
pline, which bows to the equality of established laws; a calm aspect, with 


a beating heart, to inspire confidence in inferiors ; manly grace and dignity | 
of demeanour, to preserve in the close intercourse of a crowded ship the | 


prestige which generals on shore maintain by seclusion and reserve, and 
which naval commanders must keep up in hourly aid close communion ; a 
prudent boldness in assuining the risk of responsibility in sudden emer- 
gencies, when a moment or a inanwn r 


who direct the movements of the English and French fleets in the Black 
Sea, and who, by previous experiences, have been qualified for the high 
and responsible positions they now occupy. bi 
Admiral Bruat, Commander-in-Chief of the French squadron, has, ac- 
cording to his ee much service and a good deal of the world 
He has held successively the important offices of governor of two colonies, 
maritime prefect, ehef de station, and commander-in-chief of the ocean 


How came’Sterne in the | 


represents ‘in interview between the | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


squadron. When (he Russian war promised distinction and glory to those 
following the profession of arms, he was, in 1854, appointed to the n- 
mand of the “second,” ealled the “ Atlantic squadron,” destined to act in 
the Black Sea, the waters of Gallipoli, and in the Levantine Archipelago. 
Admiral Bruat then joined Admiral Uamelin, as second in command of 
the fleet, but in Decemrer last he succeeded to the authority of his chief. 
In March this year he received the military medal, as a mark of his Im- 
yerial Master's approbation ; and the subsequent achievements of Admiral 
Brust have been such as to prove that the honour and reputation of the 
French fleet will not suffer while under his auspices. 

Sir Edmund Lyons has, of course, run a different, though certainly not 
a less interesting eareer, than his gallant compeer. He is the second son 
of a gentleman, described, in “ Baronetages” and “ Naval Biographies,” as 
the late John Lyons, Esq., of Antigua, and of St. Austen's House, Hants, 
and was bora in the year 1790, On reaching the age of eleven he entered 
the navy, as first-class volunteer, on board the Royal Charlotte yacht, and 
after seeing a good deal of service on the Mediterranean station, went as 
midshipman in Duckworth’s expedition to the Dardanelles, and took part 
in the demolition of the redoubt on Point Resquies. Having returned to 
England in 1807, the naval aspirant sailed, as that year passed on, for the 
Fast, and was ere long attached, as acting lieutenant of the Barracouta, 
He was soon after confirmed by commission to that brig: and in the sum- 
mer of 1810, when the island of Bauda Neirra was taken, he was the first 
to scale the walls of the castle of Be a. ‘This exploit, which was con- 
ceived with skill and executed with courage, brought the young sailor into 
notice; and on the arrival of the Barracoufa at Madras, with intelligence 
of the victory, he was forthwith nominated flag-lieutenant to Admiral 
Drury in the Minden. 

While enacting the part of lieutenant in the latter vessel, Lyons pro- 
ceeded, early in IS11, to the coast of Java, there to await the arrival of an 
armament, fitting out at various ports of India, for the subjugation of the 
island. While stationed in Sunda Straits he undertook an enterprise, 
which amply attested his gallantry of sou! and naval zeal, On the night 
of the 30th oi July, with not more than thirty-five men, he stormed 
the strong fortress of Marrack, mounting fifty-four guns, and garrisoned 
with one hundred and eighty soldiers and the crews of two boats. He was 
successful in capturing the fortress against fearful odds, and in the course 
of the operations commenced shortly afterwards, he received the command 
of a flotilla of five receutly-captured gun-boats, and was ultimately allowed 
to serve in the batteries opposed to Fort Cornelis. 

The fatigues endured by Lyons were at this period so severe, that his 
health gave way, and he was under the necessity of returning to reeruit in 
Kngland. However, in the spring of IS1L, having meanwhile been pro- 
noted in the service, he was nominated to the command of the Rinaldo, in 
which vessel he is stated to have conveyed Louis XVILL aud the Allied 
Sovereigns to England. 

Lyons was not, after this, actively employed till 1825, when he was nomi- 
nated to the conmand of the Blonde; and after blockading, for a time, the 
port ef Navarino, he directed the movements of the naval force, co-operat- 
ing with the French, at the sieve of the Castle of Morea. In the redue- 
tion of that stronghold, he greatly distinguished himself; and his exertions 
as well as cordiality, were so highly appreciated by the French, that he 
was invested with the insignia of the Order of St. Louis of France. 

Towards the close of 1831, Capt. Lyons was removed from the Blonde 
to the Madagascar ; and next year witnessed the hombardment of St. Jean 
@ Acre, by Wrahim Pacha, Early in 1835, he attended King Otho to Greece, 
and becaine «a Knight Commander of the Order of the Redeemer. 

In the year 1835, this naval hero, having paid off the Madagascar, was 
nominated a K.C.H. and honoured with Knighthood. He has since sue- 
eessively occupied the posts of Plenipotentiary at the Court of Athens, and 
of Minister to the Swiss Cantons, and at the Court of Stockholm. 

Ilaving obtained his commission asa Rear-Admiral of the Blue, in 1850, 
Sir Edmund Lyons was, at the opening of the Russian War, appointed se- 
cond in command of the Blick Sea Fleet, to the chief command of which 
he succeeded on the retirement of Sir Deans Dundas, under circumstances 
which were indeed well calculated to reuder the appointment popular with 
the people of England. 


foreign Wnrelligence. 
oe 
FRANCE. 

Vicr-ApDMIRAL TREHOUART has been appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Mediterranean squadron, 

The Emperor, wishing to show his high esteem for General Bosquet, 
who has enacted so glorious a part in the Eastern war, sent Captain Mo- 
oa of his orderlies, to Marseilles to meet him, with the military 
medal, 

M. Vilain XTV., Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, has been in Paris 


ae : Se ere for the last few days, and rumour has invested him with a “ mission,” the 
and it is only common generosity to recognise it in whatever form | nh > | 


it may come,—no matter how remote from our own immediate | 


upshot of which would be, that some 20,000 Belgians are to be forthwith 
despatched to the seat of war. ; 

he Emperor, on Sunday, gave an audience at St. Cloud to the Chevalier 
Paleocappa, Minister of Public Works at Turin, who came to Paris to be 
present at the deliberations of the International Scientific Commission on 
the subject of cutting through the Isthmus of Suez. 


SPAIN. 

AccorDING to recent intelligence from Madrid, the Carlist chief Bstartus 
had been captured. The factious bands of Catalonia continued to make 
their submission. 

In the Cortes, on the 29th ult., a bill was brought in by several members 
for establishing, at Madrid, a bank of issue and discount, under the name 
of “General k of Public Credit.” Another bill has been presented 
for making a railway from Madrid to Saragossa; the provinces interested 
in the line undertaking to contribute one-third of the expense. 


Most of the Spanish journals now admit that nothing has yet been settled 


with respect to the proposed treaty between Spain and the Western Powers. 
The weather had become very cold, and the mountains in the environs 
of the capital were covered with snow. 


AUSTRIA. 


Ar Vienna it is considered that military events have taken a turn, which 


| must soon place in a stronger light than ever the necessity for the Ger- 


manie Confederation to act with energy as a collective Power in the Eastern 
question. The “ Boersen Zeitung” suys'that the Austrian troops oecupying 
the Principalities are to take up new positions before the commencement 
of winter, The army corps of occupation will be considerably reinforced. 
The Minister of Finance, on the 5th inst., sent a notice of the ratifica- 
tion by the Emperor of the concession of the Commercial and Industrial 
Bank granted to M. Rothschild, the Princes Furtenburg, Scharzenberg, 


| and Anesperg, Count Chotek, and Louis de Haber. The capital of the 


Bank is 100 millions of florins. 
It is expected that Sir Hamilton Seymour will soon make his appearance 


in Vienna. 
i PRUSSIA. 
Tnx King of Prussia has ordered that Prince Frederick William, son 


order to become initiated in public affairs. 
__ The members of the old nobility of Prussia still refuse to take their seats 
in the First Chamber on the opening of the approaching session, unless the 


| Government shall consent to restore the privileges (exemption from taxa- 


tion and military services, Xe.), of which they were deprived in 1848, 


vre may decide the fate of an | Negotiations were recently undertaken between them and the Government 


Soa OP jeve 4 Ins .. A 
empire.” Such we believe are, in a great measure, the two brave admirals | 


on the subject, but they led to no result; the King, however, has ordered 
that they shall be resumed. 

Different journals have spoken of offers said {o have been made by Russia 
at V jenna, through the Prussian Cabinet, with a view to the resumption 
of negotiations, hut all these reports are stated to be without foundation, 


T testa the Case relatift to 
HE manifesto of the Czar relative to the new levy produced at St, 
Petersburg the most painful impression. Since 1836 no lory of 10 men 


of the Prince of Prussia, and reputed suitor for the hand of the Princess | tHe gallant Admiral Lyons. 


Royal of England, is henceforth to take part in the sittings of the | 
| Council of State, and also in the business at the different ministries, in 


| employment of Fleets against Fortresses It almost seems speci 


_ harvest of his never ceasing vigilance and patient longing ‘0 


| witnessed that day’s attack, has ever doubted that, if t 
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in every 1,000 of the inhabitants had taken place throurhout 
Russia, as respects the conscription, is divided into tw + 
one formed of the Eastern governments and the other of the x 
of which must furnish in turn the annual contingent of y, on aioe 
the two provinces supplied together 5 men for every ] OOO s¢ i In 
6 men for every 1,000 souls were levied in 25 govern ate) , 
others. In 1545 and 1849, the western part gave S men cr | ie 
and the eastern 4, It is only since the beginning of the a ’ 
alternate levies amounted to LO aud 12 men per 1,000 cae i thar 1) 
the great eastern division, and the other in the western, But ei 
ment never required at once from the population of the tee 
siderable a sacrifice, 0,000 men are regarded as the averse. 
the recruitment of one-half of the empire, at the rate of ae 
1,000 souls, and the numbers to be recruited in virtue o 
are estimated at 200,000, 

The Czar has ordered a new conscription for Poland, inde 
that appointed for the whole cnipire. . 

Admiral Berch, Governor of Nicolaieff and Admiral-in-( hief 


© reat pros.) 


In Js 


(Or S ny 


f the new , 


pendently of 


Black Sea Flect and Ports, has been dismissed, and Vice-Ady)jr | u 
is appointed in his steac, with the additional command of thy F soph : 
the Bank Slee 

Admiral Bruat, aceording to “ Le Nord,” has addressed 9 Weide 
military authorities of Odessa, in which he compliments them i ‘ fee 
upon the heroic resistance made by their countrymen at Kinhus res 
three days the firing against the three forts on the spit. wa uk For 
Odessa, Kinburn being distant from that city only foriy eatin 
crow flies. : 

DENMARK. 

Ir is stated that there is some reason to believe that, after al] RK 

has accepted the office of mediator between Denmark and the Unita 


States, and ce Sra as an adjustment of the difliculties, tha: Ie r 
» thy tunark 


shall cede her Island of St. Thomas to the United States for Whieanmiar 
five millions of dollars, and total exemption of American ships had a ve 
from the future payment of the Sound dues. Although the colon He 
no value to Denmark in a pecuniary point of view, rather exusine oy, 
pense than bringing in a surplus, yet Denmark is said to have sh 
the proposal out of consideration to the Western Powers, tu whon 
an acquisition of territory on the part of the Americans, so close ty 
own West Indian possessions, cannot be desirable, 


SWEDEN. 
GENERAL CANROBERT arrived at Stockholm on the Sth inst 
received by the whole population with the utmost entlusiasi 


SARDINIA. 

Tue health of King Victor Emmanuel being now completely restored 
the visit of his Majesty to Paris and London, which was to jaye thos 
place towards the end of September, is again the subject of couyer 
All the necessary arrangements have been made, and the King ted 
alter opening his Parliament, to set out on the 20th inst. from fara 
to Genoa, where he is to embark for Marseilles on board a royal 


NAPLES. 

Tur King of Naples has been making a display of clemency, by allow- 
ing two untortunate gentlemen to return to their country, from wliely they 
were exiled by his orders last July for attending the funeral of De Cesare 
who had been a distinguished member of the Neapolitan larliawe ate 
They are the Baron Gailotti and Camillo Carraccivlo, Marquis of Bella 
second son of the Prince 'Torella, and they are now permitted tu return, 
alter repeated applications for justice at the Royal hands. [twas reports d 
in Turin on the 30th ult., that the infamous Mazza had left Naples for 
Madrid. We believe this to be a mistake. 
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THE CAPTURE OF KINBURN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Off Odessa, Oct. 18 

Tue formidable fleets under the command of Admiral Bruat and Rear- 
Admiral Lyons, which left Kamiesch on the 7th ult., are at this date still 
lying off Odessa, awaiting favourable wind and weather to advance against 
Kinburn, at the inouth of the Dneiper, twenty-eight miles from their pre- 
sent anchorage. But what the precise weather is whieh the admirals think 
essential to enable them to make a successful attack upon a place mounting 
not a tenth of the guns which they are bringing against it, seems to be a 
mystery to everybody but themselves. Every day since our arrival here, the 
Roya! Albert has signalled, “Small gun-boats to weigh at | p.m..” and 
every day the signal has been withdrawn owing to a liglit breeze springing 
up, which invariably caused a swell such as may be seen any day at thus tine 
of the year off Gravesend. 

The Odessa folks must be pretty well sure by this time, that we have no 
idea of attacking them, and the people of Kinburn must be nearly as cer- 
tain that they are selected as the objects of our wrath, and are no doubt 
making their preparations accordingly. We have given them ample tine 
and warning, either to strengthen their position, and perhaps to render it 
for the present impregnable, or to remove anything from it of value in 
war, and perhaps to render the passage into the Dnieper impossible for the 
present year. 

The English foree consists of the Royal Albert, 131 guns (bearing the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Lyons) ; Hannibal, 91 (bearing the flag of Rear-Ad- 
miral Stewart); Agamemnon, 91; Algiers, 91; St. Jean d’Aere, WI; 
Princess Royal, 91; Sidon (steam frigate), 22; Dauntless, 33; Terrille, 
21; Leopard, 18; Furious, 16; Curagoa, 30; Tribune, 31; Spiljire, 5 
Spiteful, 6; Valorous, 16; Sphinx, 6; Firebrand, 6; Stromboli, ji; Vul- 
can, 6. 

Guy-noats.—Lynz, Beagle, Viper, Arrow, Snake, Wrangler. 

Sati Gun-boats.— Clinker, Fancy, Cracker, Boxer, Grinder. 

Mortar-noats.—Firm, Mastiff, and Surly; and Moslem and Brewla 
tenders. 

The French fleet consists of the flag-ship of Admiral Bruat, and three 
other screw line-of-battle ships, several steam frigates and gun-boats, and 
three floating-batteries. The English convey 5,000 troops, includiug og 
marines of the squadron, who are to disembark, and the French catty pee 

The small gun-boats are to start from this in the middle of the day, «ne 
lay down buoys under the direction of Captain Sprat, of the Spijire, 1! 
rest of the squadron are to leave here about seven in the evening, 7 © . 
reach there about one in the morning ; and to disembark the troops by t le 
large gun-boats the first thing in the morning, on the spit inside the = 
of Kinburn. The Admirals are desirous, if possible, of capturing the wiv'* 
of the garrison on that side. Youmay expect to hear of svinethins hy 
next mail—something that we hope will place Admiral Lyons on & footing 
of equality in rank with his gallant companion in arms Admiral Brunt, 
and that ay compensate him as far as such compensation can £0, for ea 
noble devotion he coe shown, during the whole of this harassing war Wile 
the most. trying circumstances, to the interests and honour of lus ¢ 
Surely, if any officer deserves reward at the hands of Queen Victor. 


Dnieper Bay, Oct- Isth ” 
The Seventeenth of October appears to be a date peculiarly desu dite 


D annie he 
become memorable in the annals of the present war, espe: ay fal 


to reap the glorivls 


as the day on which the gallant Sir Edmund Lyons is rape 


with a subtle and powerful enemy. 

On the 17th of October, 1854, the Agamemnon gave token 
ness of her attack on Fort Constantine, and in the unmist ake 
pression inade by her vigorous fire upon that huge fortress, of Uie % om ae 
would have attended the day’s bombardment had the fleet been pee 
by Sir Edmund Lyons, instead of the incapable chief whose ae cas sii 
i wie ratory i ighty powers. any UW” | 
its energies, and rendered nugatory its mighty powers he Briannia a 

ry ° . ing thin 
set the example which the Agamemnon did not require, of golme ers 
proper range of the batteries we were pretending to attack, the sea hop 


of Sebastopol would have been levelled with the ground, we ouly 


en in the fierce 
keable ve 


ts that 
| 


NOVEMBER 10, 1855. 


vidual Was present to-day—the With of October, 1855, to witness 
Fort Kinhurn, and the 


é ¢ earth batteries ou i eC penusida which 
Puicper Bay from the Black Sea. 
“ i. 
seather, Which, ever since our arriving off Ode sa, onthe Sth inst 


varinble a but WAYS UNpropitious, either for diseml Iki Troops 

ul operating of gun and inortar boats, became favourable on 

the morning of the L4th, when the fleets weighed, and, no doubt, 

. cqtistaction of the inhabitants of Odessa, steamed Slowly towards Dnie- 
Bay, at the entrance to which are situated the forts of Kinburn and 

chakow, the destruction of which were the objects of the expedition, 

We arrived off Kinburn Spit in 


he afternoon, and on the following 


xreatly to 


ning, Monday, the Mth, the day being very tine, we commenced dis- 


wrking the troops on the Spit, about two miles to the right of the town 
Kindurn, Which is about a quarter of a mile to the right of the Fort. 
boats never ceased working during the ay, and by eight o'clock at 
t the whole were disembarked, 5,000 English (including two ficld-bat- 
rtillery) and 8,000 French. Some of the boats’ crews, who by a 
t been supplied with their provisions for the day before leave 
- their ships, actually toiled the whole day at their oars- from four 
Jock in the morning till eight at chi-—-without tasting either victuals 
irink: and yet, from the cheerful alacrity with which they evidently 
d their duty, and their boisterous mirth when any of the * i 


nes of 


ke had 
i: 


oni vdgers” 
ved frightened, as the towing of the steamers sent a little water over 
gunwales of the flats, lest their part in the fight should terminate in the 
+ proving a general coffin, no one would have supposed that Jack was 
without bis salt jank, much less his grog, But it was fortunate the land- 
-was effected on that day, for on the two following days, the 15th and 
jith, the weather was such, and the surf on the beach so heavy, that 
yeither hwrses nor artillery could possibly have been landed, while the dis- 
barking of the troops would have been attended with the greatest dithi- 
Ity. 
[he anxiety in the fleets on these two days was very great, as the wea- 
her would not permit them to commence operations, a smooth sea, as I 
served before, being essential to the effectual manceuvring of the gun-boats 
{ mortar-vessels. The morning of the 17th dawned dull and threaten- 
«with rain; but a fresh breeze was blowing off the land, which would 
sou make and keep a smooth sea, At seven a.m., the British Admiral 
ornilled the French Admiral, “ I intend to attack to-day.” At eight a.m., 
Gun-boats and mortar-vessels up steam.” At about nine a.m., the three 
French floating batteries got under way, and began steaming towards their 
sation, 600 yards off Fort Kinburn; at the same time the English and 
French iortar-vessels took up their stations off the same fort; and ina 
few minutes, the floating batteries having neared their station, the fort be- 
gut to open fire upon them, and upon the Lyne and Arrow gun-boats, that 
» approaching to draw the fire off the floating batteries till they had 
chored. Presently the Lyne opened fire with Lancaster shell, and the 
ne vounding-to at about 500. yards distance, commenced firing. The 
ve of the whole of both fleets within sight of the Arrow, was at this mo- 
nt upon her, as the beautiful little thing glided along amidst what ap- 
dito be, as they fell in the water, a perfect shower of cannon-balls, 
rom the fort; and under the whizzing of shells from the English and 
freneh mortar-boats at a long distance outside of her. After the fourth or 
‘th gun from her, her firing appeared to be slow, even for a vessel with 
ouly two guns, and it was thought she must have been struck by some of 
the shot which we all thought had missed her. In a few minutes after- 
vars, she ceased firing, and began to retrace her adventurous steps, 
everybody thinking she must be severely injured, especially as we could 


n 


clearly discern a considerable portion of her starboard side knocked away. | 


As she neared the fleet, now preparing to weigh, she signalled, “ Both guns 
nust.” As she ert upto the Admiral, she was anxiously hailed by 
every ship, “ Anybody hurt?” to which they received the almost unex- 


yected, and T may add gratifying, answer, “Only two men—one seriously | and Stewart were blockading Kherson and the Dnieper. 
I say gratilying, because it seemed miraculous to every- | 


wdy that, seeing the terrible fire she had passed through, and the damage | 


ind one slightly.” 


sie had sustained, as well as the extraordinary accident that had occurred 
on board of her, that she should have had so BATTERY 
feweasualties. In the morning, it is said that 3 cuns 
er commander gaily remarked, he hoped— we 
The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
Would keep watch o’er the life of poor Jack.” 
Your readers will probably believe that the 
prayer must have been heard and granted. 
By 11 ¢’clock a.m., the floating batteries 
and mortar-vessels were in full operation, 
sud in spite of the well directed fire of the + 
enemy were beginning to make a visible 
impression on his works. A building inside 


his Fort had been set on fire, and was now nauninnt) ‘me FORT -- 
beginning to emit clouds of smoke. All this 2 E ~ NICOLAIEFF.“ 
while, the earth batteries had been firing a 5 FATHOMS : 

long range upon the floating batteries and ‘en . 

upon such of our ships as came within their Ce ae ; 

ringe in passing down to Fort Kinburn. SH |! : \ 

the steam squadron now began to take up Te | ra “ 

position and open fire upon them, under we s PRR ae ee 

the orders of Rear-Admiral Stewart, in the of 1 Se a coe ONIEPER BAY 
Valorous. The fire of the Terrible was re- a ' \ ” Fu 

markable for its precision and damaging ian = 

alects. The Curagoa was also remarked for St. Jean d’Acre. ak ' x SAND BATTERY UN BOATS 


ler excellent performance against batteries, 
which, however, continued to keep up a 
leavy fire in spite of the repeated broadsides 
of the Terrible, Leonore, Sidon, and others 
our steam frigates, as well as some of the 
French. 

At half-past 12 o’clock the line-of-battle 
ships weighed, and proceeded to take up 
‘heir stations off Fort Kinburn, at 1,200 
yards distance. 1 send you herewith a 
sketch, showing the positions of the fleets 
it 2 o'clock, when the line-of-battle ships 
were engaged, and when the bombardment 
was at its height. 

At ten minutes past two the Royal Albert 
hoisted a flag of truce in answer to one 
hoisted on the Russian Fort, and made the 
signal “Cease firing.’ One English and 


Princess Royal. 


Agamemnon. 


guia HS! 
lt: & 
Sa 


Algiers. 
Royal Albert. 
Montobelle. 


one French boat were seen to leave the oS : ‘ 
Royal Albert and Montebello simultaneously, CoN o 

ind pull for the shore. On Lieutenant a <> pr® 
Lyons, the Flag-Lieutenant to the Com- “ent ea S08 " 


mander in Chiet, who had been sent with 
the flag of truce, landing at Fort Kinburn, 
he was met by a Russian officer, a Colonel 
of Artillery, who told him to be off, that they would have no truce 
and no terms, that they would never surrender but with their lives, 
‘nd that the flag of truce had been hoisted on the Fort without his know- 
ledge, and that iB was Commandant of the Fort. The boats on receivin, 

‘lus answer were about to push off and return, when they inns, 
in officer signalling them from the ramparts. This officer turned out to 
be the Governor of the place, who Mhad ordered the flag of truce to 
be hoisted. ‘Then commenced a scene between the Governor and the 
Colonel of Artillery. The Colonel upbraided the Governor, whose breast 
“as covered with medals and orders, with being a coward and no Russian, 
lor yielding up the place. The Governor placed his hand on the hilt of 
his sword in a threatening attitude, and deceaniod of the Colonel, where 
the troops were to live in such a bombardment, that had laid every- 
thing 'n ruins within the garrison, “Ifyou wish to commit suicide,” he ad- 
ded,“ sit down upon a cask of gunpowder and blow yourself up, but I will 
uot needlessly sacrifice the lives of the soldiers intrusted to my care ; I there- 
‘ore surrender to a superior force.” ‘ The surrender was unconditional, but 
‘he Admirals generously returned the officers their swords, in token of their 
esteem for the brave defence they had maade against the bombardment; and 


| steam-frigates. to reconnoitre the Bug River and the approaches to Nico- 


BOMBARDMENT OF KINBURN—POSITION OF THE ALLIED FLEETS AT 2 O'CLOCK, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


truly their defence was heroie 


d The number of Russians killed and wounded 
Is stuted nyt 


einseives to be one hundred snd seventy-six he only 
casualties inthe British fleet are two wounded in the Princess Royal and 
two inthe Arrow. Oue of the French tloating batteries was siruck by 
19 shot and shell as indicate 1 by warks upon it, yet had only one killed 
and seventeen wounde, whieh Lt beheve is. ne arly all the casualties in the 


French tleet 


Lwent on shore the ne xt day, and a drealul sight presented itselt. 
Never was the destruction of a place more complete, the whole of the 
front of the tone fortification bemg liter ally knocked to pieces, and the 
eatire fabric reduced by the fire of the shippmg to a mass of rubbish. No 
doubt exists in the mind of any one who has seen the effects of the bom- 
bardine nt of this place, that Sebastopol might have been ours a year ago 
had Admiral Lyons been Commander-in-chief, : 

I noticed a party of French officers breakfasting in the open air, in the 
centre of the forts, amid the shattered walls of falling houses, while the un- 
buried corpses were lying within a few yards of them. On the morning 
of the Isth, the Russiaus on the Otchakow side, seeing the fute of Kinburn, 
blew up the fort ; and they are now, while Lam writing, busy getting up 
some of the guns from the ruins to higher ground in the rear, for the 
defence, I suppose, of the town, 

The quantity of material we have captured is very considerable, nearly 
100 guns and mortars, besides large quantities of small arms. A commis- 
Sion Is sitting upon it, to adjudicate upon its value and distribution between 
the conquerors, — At least, L suppose, this is the intention, although our 
people are often heard complaining of the manner in which the French 
Seize upon everything, whether public or private property, that fall into 
their hands. They are the first to enter every captured place, when they 
constitute themselves sole masters and proprietors of everything the place 
contains, — If one of our officers ventures to help himself to such a thing 
as a sword or a musket, a French sentry immediately arrests him, and 
makes him lay it down, unless, indeed, the otlicer chooses to bribe the 
sentinel with a dollar, wheu he may take anything he pleases, 

An expedition is intended by the Admiral, under command of Rear-Ad- 
miral Stewart, with the steamers and gun-boats, to reconnoitre Nicolaiel!, 
They start to-morrow (19th). 

We have been informed by a Russian deserter from the Otehakow side, 
that the Czar witnessed the destruction of his batteries on Kinburn from 
Otchakow, and that he signalled to them that if they would hold out till 
next night, he would send them reinforeements. 

I forgot to mention, that the number of prisoners we took in the forts 
was 1,200, 

The French gun-boats failed to force the passage into the Dnieper bay, 
but ours succeeded. 

A brilliant affair occurred on the day before the great attack. One of 
our small gun-boats, the Clinker, made a dash through the passage from the 
inside, to communicate some important information to the Admiral. The 
forts on both sides blazed away, but could not hit her. The Clinker is 
commanded by the same gallant officer who lost the Jasper gun-boat, | 
after one of the most determined deteuces that has oceurred during the 
war. 


Oct. 20. 
An expedition started this mornmg under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Stewart, (who has his flag in the Vadorous), consisting of gun-boats and 


laieff. The French Rear-Admiral accompanies him in command of French 
gun-boats, The drrow having burst her guns, does not go in this expedi- 
tion. 


— 


THE BLOCK*DE OF K-~ERSON AND THE DNIEPER. 
Accounts from Constantinople to 29th ult. state that Admirals Pelion 
It appears that 
they have been up the Bug, and have ascertaimed that the river is navi- 
gable for large ships. 
it to be acted upon, 


This intelligence is important, and we may look for 
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KINBURN SPIT AND FORTS. 
Our readers are, no doubt, by this time aware that the neck of land on | 


| in, and only two feet of water under their keels, was really admirable 


which Kinburn stands is a long narrow tongue running up from the east- | 
ward into Kherson Bay at the extreme northern top of the Black Sea. At | 
hardly any point does this spit of sandbank attain a greater breadth than a 
mile, whilst at the fort, and thence on to its north-western extremity, it 
narrows down to less than half that width. At about two miles and a | 
quarter from the point stands the fort, an octagonal work, originally | 
mounting 64 guns, of which the south-west, or sea face, formerly mounted 
35. At present, however, the only guns which were in working order on 
this side when we anchored before the place, were fourteen heavy pieces | 
apparently placed en barbette, but which, on going through the interior, 
were found to be not strictly so, but mounted on high carriages, which 
raised them to a level with the outer parapet of the work. These unpro- 
tected guns armed the north-western and south-eastern fronts of the fort ; 
whilst three buildings on the sea-face were pierced with a single row of 
embrasures for eighteen more. The opposite side, bearing on the bay of | 
Kherson, had formerly mounted twenty-four carronades ; but it, too, had 


been numerically reduced, and scarcely a dozen were yesterday brought to 


363 


—~ — 
hear on our gun-boats aad other vessels attacking it from the inside water. 
Phe centee ot the fort, as seeu from the sea, consists of low chimney ed 
buildings and storehouses, not casemated, or im any Way protected over- 
lead from the tire of au euemy'’s guns; wlulst a low substantial stockade 
ra de frou the outer wails to the water, The walls themselves 


1 of an outer facing of masonry, about two feet thick, veneering a 
bank of easth; and nearly all the embrasures which pierced the covered 
face of the fort had been closed up, some with wood anu the remainder 
with blocks of stone, About a mile further up the spit, in the direction of 
its northern extremity, stands the middle battery, a low open earthwork, 
presenting only three embrasures to the seaboard on its south-eastern front. 
A couple of small white houses, which served as a barrack for the artil- 
lerymen, adjoin its southern side. Then, lastly, at the extreme end of the 
spit, looking towards the opposite Nicolaict! Kort on Otchakow Point, is 
the third work, a casemated earth battery, connected with the former by a 
covered way. These two minor works mounted in all some ten or a dozen 
guns. 


eee 
OFFICIAL UL oka CHES. 


Tue following official despatches from Rear-Admirals Sir E. Lyons and 
Sir LH, Stewart have been received. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR EB, LYONS’ DESPATCH, 
‘Royal Albert, off Kinburn, Oct, 18. 

“ LT have the honour to state that we arrived ct a rendezvous off Odessa on 
the 8th inst., but, owing to strong south-west winds, which would have prevented 
the troops trom landing, it was not until the morning of the M4th inst. that the 
expedition was enabled to reach the anchorage off Kinburn, 

“ During the night (he Kuglish steam gun-vessels Fancy, Boxer, Cracker, and 
Clinker, and four Freuch gun-vessels, foreed the ance into Dueper Bay, 
under a heavy, but ineffectual, tire trom the Spit Fort, and on the following 
morning the British troops, uuder the orders of Brigadier-General Hon. A. A. 
Spencer, together with the Freneh troops, under the command of General 
Bazaine, were landed about three miles to the southward of the principal fort, 
and thus, by these nearly sunullaneous operations, the retreat of the garrisons 
and the wrrival of reinforcements were effectually cut off 

“In the evening, the English and French mortar-vessels tried their ranges 
against the main fort with excellent effect. 

“The wind having again veered round to the southward, with a great deal of 
swell, nothing could be done on the 16th; but in the forenoon of the 17th, a 
tine northerly breeze, with smooth water, enabled the Freneh floating batteries, 
mnortar-veasels, and gun-boats, and the Odin and the mortar-vessels, and gun- 
bouts, to take up positions off Fort Kinburn; and their fire was so effective, 
that before noon the buildings in the interior of the fort were in flames, and 
the eastern face had suffered very considerably 

“At noon, the Royal Albert, Algiers, Agamemnon, and Princess Royal, accom- 
panied by Admiral Bruat’s four suips of the line, approached Fort Kinburn in a 
line abreast, which the shape of the coast rendered necessary, and the precision 
with which they took up their positions in the closest order, with jib-booms run 
At the 
sume moment, the squadrons uuder the orders of Rear-Admirals Sir Houston 
Stewart and Pellion pushed through the passage between Otchakow and the 
spit of Kinburn, and took the forts in reverse, whilst the St. Jean d’Acre, Cura- 
goa, Tribune, and Sphinx undertook the centre battery, and the Hannibal, 
Dauntless, and Terrible that on the point of the spit. 

“The enemy soon ceased to reply to our overwhelming fire, and, though he 


| made no sign of surrender, Admiral Bruat and I felt that a garrison which had 
| bravely detended itself against so superior a force deserved every considesati 


y 


and we therefore made the sigual to cease firing, hoisted a flag of truce, and Gent 


| on shore a summons, which was accepted by the Governor, Major-General Koko- 


novitch, and the garrisons, consisting of 1,400 men, marched out with the honouns 
of war, laid down their arms on the glacis, and, having surrendered themsblves 
as prisoners of war, they will be embarked in her Majesty’s ship Vulcan to-morrow. 

The casualties in the Allied fleets are Very few, amounting in her Majesty’s 
ships to only two wounded. The loss of the enemy in killed aud wounded is, { 
fear, very severe. 

“In the three forts, which have suffered considerably by our tire, we found 
eighty-one guns and mortars mounted, and an ample supply of ammuniyon. 

“This morning the enemy has blown up the forts on the OtchakS# Point, 
which mounted twenty-two guns, and we learned from a Polish deserter, who 
escaped in a boat from them during the night, that the commandant apprehended 
an attack from our mortar-vessels, whieh would not ouly have destroyed the fort, 
but also the neighbouring dwellings. 

“J have abstained from entering into the particulars of the proceedings of the 
squadron under the orders of Rear-Admiral Sir H. Stewart, as he has so ably 
scribed them in the letter which | have the honour to enclose, from which ther 
Lordships will perceive that | have received from him on this occasion, as, in- 
deed, I have on all others since | have had the good fortune to have him as 
second in command, that valuable assistance which might be ex from an 
officer of his distinguished and acknowledged merits; and I beg leave to add my 
testimony to his, in praise of all the officers, and —— Lieutenant Marryat 
and Mr. Brooker, whom he recommends to their Lordships’ favourable cousi- 
deration. 

“To particularise the merit of the officers under my command, where all have 
bohavel admirably, would be a difficult task indeed ; but I leave to mention 
that the same officers of the Navy and the Royal Marine Artillery, who were in 
the mortar-vessels at the fall of Sevastopol, are in thém now, and that on this 
occasion, a8 before, they have been under the direction of Captain Willcox of the 
Odin, and Captain Digby of the Royal Marine Artil Nor can | refrain from 
stating what { believe to be the teeling of the whole fleet, that on this expedi- 
tion, as on that to Kertch, the talents and indefatigable exertions of that ve, 
valuable officer, Captain Spratt, of the Spittire, and o1 those under his command, 
entitle them to our warmest thanks, and deserve to be particularly mentioned. 

“I need hardly say that my distinguished colleague, Admiral Bruat, and I, 
have seen with infinite satisfaction our respective squadrons acting together as 
one fleet.” 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR H, STEWART’S DESPATCH, 

Admiral Stewart in his despatch to Rear-Admiral Sir 45, Lyons, bearing 
date in Dnieper Bay, Oct. 18, says :— ; 

“TL have the honour to inform you that, in pursuance of your orders, I hoisted 
my flag in her Majesty's steam frigate Valorous on the afternoon of the 14th inst., 
inimediately after the arrival of the Allied fleets off Kinburn Spit, and proceeded, 
under the able guidance of Captain Spratt of the Spittire, to take up positions at 
the entrance of Dnieper Bay, where, with the divison of steam vessels placed 
under my orders, and in company with those under the orders of my col- 
league, Rear-Admiral Odet Pellion, we remained in readiuess to force an 
entrance into the Dnieper for the purpose directed by you, of preventing, us tar 
as possible, any reinforeements being thrown into the forts on Kinburn Spit, as 
well as to cut off the retreat of the garrison, should either be attempted. 

“At 9 p.m. [instructed Licutenant Jos: ph H. Marryat, of the Cracker, to taxe 
on board Mr. Edward Brooker, additional Master of the Spitfire, and endeavour 
with him to determine the course of the intricate channel through which we were 
to pass, and to lay down buoys along the south side of it; the Freneh having 
wnlerteken to perform the same service on the north side 

“T likewise directed Mr. Thomas Potter, Master of the Furious (lent to do duty 
in the Valorous), to proceed with two boats of the Tribune, and, protected by the 
Cracker, to search for the spit on the north bank, and on his return endeavour to 
place a buoy on the edge of the shoal off Kinburn Spit, that the entrance of the 
channel might be assureds 


“As soon as the preconcerted signal was given, indicating that this tion 
was effected, I despatched the Fancy, Boxer, and Clinker, into Dnieper Bay, with 


orders to anchor in such position sas would best protect the right flank of our 
troops, upon the disembarkation taking place, and to make that their chief care, 
as long as there was any possibility of the enemy threatening them. 

“During the night, hear-Admiral Odet Pellion also sent in the French gun- 


| boats for the same purpose. 


“At daylight on the following morning I had the satisfaction of o'serving all 
the gun boats, French and English, anchored safely to the north-east of Kinburn 
Fort, and without any of them having sustained damage, although the enemy 
had fired shot and shell and musketry at them during their in. Thus 


| the chief part of the object most anxiously in view was accomplish: 


“While still in considerable doubt as to the extent to which the channel for 
the larger ships was buoyed, at 10 a.m. Lieutenant Marryat and Mr. Brooker 
came to inform me that the work entrusted to them had been com) |, and 
that the latter officer was ready to pilot the ships in. The zealous evinced 
by these officers to furnish me personally with their report on the difficult navi- 
gation of the Dnieper deserves my warmest thanks, and the gallant manner in 
which Lieutenant Marryat brought the Cracker out for that under a 
very heavy fire from the whole of the forts and batteries, elicited the ration 
of all who witnessed the proceeding. ; 

“ As the service entrusted to me was carried out under your own observation, 
I feel it to be unnecessary to do more than to record my grateful sense of the 
very satisfactory manner in which the whole of the ships under my orders took 
up their appointed stations, and of the manner in which all empleyed performed 
their duty. 

“{tunk myself fortunate in having for my Nem gag bye 80 efficient 
and well-ordered a man-of-war as the Valorous, and 1 tecl much indebted to 
Captain Buckle, and his zealous First Lieutenant Joseph Edye, for their unre- 
mitting attention and assistance. : : - 

“Tam delighted to add, that in concerting with our gallant Allies, the armnge- 
ments neces: for carrying into effect the present successful operations, I 
have received the cordial support and coneurrence of my excellent colleague 
Rear-Admiral Odet Pellion.” 


SIR GEORGE BROWN’S__ 
CHARGER, “ ALMA” 

AMONG the many minor inci- 
dents connected with the Crimean 
campaign, there are few, perhaps, 
more interesting than the hair- 
breadth escapes to which the gal- 
lant gray charger of General Sir 
George Brown has been subject, 
whilst engaged in carrying this 
intrepid officer through the nu- 
merous and dangerous duties which 
were allotted to him in his bril- 
liant career. 

During the early portion of the 
Crimean campaign, the animal, we 
believe, was used in the heavy 
reconnoitring work in which the 
Gallant General, then commanding 
the Advanced Division, was engaged, 
oe worl with indomitable energy, 
performing sixty miles in less than 
twelve hours, let the weather be 
what it might. He carried his in- 
trepid rider, too, in the battle on 
the banks of the tortuous little 
stream of the Alma, on the me- 
morable 21st of September—one of 
the most bloody and determined 
struggles in the annals of the 
war; and in that conflict he was 
wounded no less than nine dif- 
ferent times within the three hours 
that the great battle raged. Whilst 
other animals were ripped open by 
shells from chest to loin, as though 
by a surgeon’s knife, and lay pros- 
trate on the field of carnage in 
the last pangs of death, with glar- 
ing eye-balls, distended nostrils, 
and gnashed teeth, the gray charger 
of the General, who is in his 
sixty-fourth year, though neces- 
sarily conspicuous in the heat of 
the conflict, carried his rider safe 
through the Alma stream, and half- 
way up the disputed heights, t 
were darkened by Russian masses; 
when, being repeatedly struck, he 
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gray colour, with 4 
switch tail falling to th 
the hock, and a fine 
on the near side 
tary fashion), with a 
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SHIP’S BOAT PREPARING To 
TAKE NIGHT SOUNDING 
THE engraving now be 

represents a man-of-war’s | 

paring to “shove off” for 9 yer 
important night duty—that of tal 
ing soundings and laying 

buoys within range of the Ry 

batteries at Kinburn. A I 

of this skilful and hazardow 

vice, was confided to Mr, Tho, q 

Potter, master of the Fwrious 

accomplished it entir 

tisfaction of his commanding , 

Indeed, it is to his t 
we are indebted for no vessel rug 
ning aground during the 
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fell, together with his rider. But the nobleanimal soon regained his feet, caus- | seventh struck the top of his off hip, and toox a piece out of the skirt of | proceedings that terminated in the utter destruction ; 
ng the well-remembered ejaculation from Sir George, of “23rd, I’m all | Sir George’s coat. ‘two other marks are visible in front of the saddle on s , 
right—be sure I'll remember this day ;” and forthwith bore the | each side of him, and were apparently caused by pieces of shell, some of “Her Majesty’s ‘ships and vessels of ‘war”. (as the Articles of W. 
General up to‘the close of the battle, till the Second and Light Divis which were taken from him while at Leamington, where he was fomented | have it) are supplied with boats of very various sizes The l aa i 
crowned the heights, on which the Russians had made their determined stand. | daily. A piece, also, was cut out of Sir George’s saddle, when another | —like the “launch,” &e.—carry guns; and such is the res cla : 
That night, whilst the Allied ‘armies bivouacked on the field of strife, wound was,inflicted. There was something miraculous in the preserva- | men are armed with rl re nd cutlass 8 MMe office 
the gray charger, subsequently called “ Alma,” in honour of the day, was | tion of the General, whilst the noble animal that bore him was so plen- | mand is generally a ’mate though, on important occasions ; 
placed under veterinary care, and eventually removed to the hospital, where | tifully pierced with the torturing balls of the enemy. The subject of | would also be sent. Each boat has its own proper aw and its 
seven bullets were extracted from him. Most of his “honoured marks” are | our sketch, “Alma,” being invalided, he was not with Sir George when per officer. So that let us suppose the’ launch to be wanted ty ie 
on the off-side of the animal. He received two shots on the thick part of | the latter was shot through the arm at Inkermann, but we believe that | crew to muster,” or’ “ Away there, launches !” rings dow n the hat 4 
the fore-leg, and one in the neck, whilst two more entered the chest and | he subsequently accompanied the General in the land expedition against the quartermaster rushes off to tell the officer oad desrgthine ae su 
penetrated to the girths. Another passed through the throat’; and a} Yenikale and Kertch. active preparation. ; .. ss a ae 
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QHIP'S BOAT FITTING QUT AT NIGHT TO TAKE SOUNDINGS OF THE CHANNEL OF THE BMSPER.—(DRAWN Be KB, T, DOLBY.) 
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To one who has ever lived in a man-o{-war, it is not difficult to realise 
the details by which such a scene as the above is produced. It is a dark 
night,—time about “two bells” (or nine o’clock) in the first watch. The 
vessel is at anchor, and it has been resolved to send the boat away on duty. 
The quartermaster finds the officer down in the berth, where a dozen fel- 
lows are sitting or lounging on the lockers,—chatting, reading, or dozing— 
or sipping the “amber fluid,” i.c., rum and water. In comes the gray 
head of the quartermaster—“ Mr. Jigger, launches called away, sir!” 
“Never mind your grog, Jigger ; J’U/ finish it !” says the humorous Hig- 
ginbotham. Jigger anticipates him,—gropes about in the steerage for 
any clothes he wants, and is soon on deck in cap and great-coat, He re- 
celves his orders from the commander or first lieutenant (these details de- 
pend on the size of the ship), and stands at the gangway as his men trot 
quickly and ag down that “accommodation ladder” Which the reader 
sees before him. When they and the necessary things have gone in before 
him (a muster of them on the quarter-deck would precede, in cases of im- 
portance), he glides into the stern-sheets himself. “Shove off ! give 
way!” The oars—held upright till then—fall, all together, in the water, 
and strike out as regularly as a bird’s wings. Away glides the boat, with 
a line of thin fire momentarily gleaming behind her rudder. 

But, to-night, the occasion is not an ordinary one. The steamer’s boat is 
being detached ¢o take soundings ; and this, on an enemy’s coast, and under 
an enemy’s batteries, is a delicate and dangerous operation. The side of the 
vessel which we see, is of course the side off the shore. The night is unusu- 
ally dark. The oars are muffled—that well-known precaution in “ cutting- 
out” cases, and cases like the present. Lanterns have snug night-caps on 
them, and no stray ray is permitted to wander and tell tales, or how soon 
may a shot thump down from the batteries? In the stern-sheets with the 
officer commanding, sits a careful and dexterous leadsman, and with him 
his faithful blue massive lead all ready to glide down the cold water, and 
betray the secrets of the bay. In a dead stillness the boat makes its 
way—a darkness gliding through the dark—and when it reaches the 
desired spot, down goes the!lead, the “soundings “are "whispered to"t he 
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| thunders along to the offing. 


officer, who rapidly pencils them in‘his note-book, and! the perilous work 
goes on. Sometimes, it is so carried on under the, very nose of the 
enemy, and within a few yards of his fortress, 

Perhaps a quick eye and a quick ear on the battlements’ is aware of some- 
thing wrong. Instantly, the alarm is taken; and shot or shell come 
whistling through the night air at the boat. On one occasion, as we are 
‘aforined, a shell burst so near a boat of the Vulture, in the Baltic, as ta 
extinguish the lantern, and blow away the officer’s papers, yet did no more 
damage. On such occasions, “give way!” is the order, and the boat 
Of course, if a proper chance occurs, they 
“show fight,” the 18 or 24-pound brass gun is brought into play, and 
bustle ensues, 

It needs no great imagination to picture the joy with which, after a 
good and safe night’s work, our boat returns alongside. The men 
happily away to their hammocks, possibly after being treated to a dram fy 
their officer, who no doubt arrives just in time for a share of the “ watch- 
stock,” orrefreshments of the gentleman who hasthe middle or morning watch, 


GENERAL BAZAINE. 

GENERAL Bazarng, the subject of the accompanying portrait, is the gal- 
lant officer who commanded the French troops forming part of the successful 
expedition of the Allies to Kinburn, and his career is one of those which 
almost realise the great Napoleon’s idea of every French soldier carrying a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack. Bazaine received his education at the 
Polytechnic School, Paris, and, having completed his studies at that semi- 
nary, he volunteered into the military service in 1831, and next year 
formed one of the French army destined for conquests in Africa—the 
nursery of many renowned warriors. : 

In 18365, after the battle of Macta, Bazaine was decorated with the 
Avin d’Honneur, and then went to Spain, where, with the auxiliary 
French division, he took part in the hard campaigns of Catalonia, adding 
to the fame of the Foreign Leg'on 
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Returning to Africa about 1540, with tne rank of captain, he served 
in the several expeditions of Milianali, Tlemcen, Morroia, aud Sahara. kor 
a considerable time he had the management of atfuirs in the subdivision of 
Tlemcen, and in 1847 « despatch of General Lamoriciére wide laudatory 
mention of the part played by him at the surrender of Abd-el-Kader and 
the peace of Algiers. ; 

Bazaine, rising gradually in his ennobling profession, hecame chef de 
botaillon in 1844, and lieutenant-colonel in 1550; and in Tsd1 he was 
promoted to the command of the First Regiment of the Foreign Legion, in 
which, twenty years earlier, he had figured as a non-commissioned oilicer. 

While governor of the subdivision of Sidi-Bel-Abbes, Bazaine was ap- 
winted to the expedition in the East. The two regiments of the Foreign 

eygion were then formed into a brigade, to the cor and of w hich he Was 
named ; and at the head of this force he arrived before the walls of Sebas- 
topal in October, 1855—the very day on which the bombardment com- 
menced. Fis recent promotion is the reward of the part he has taken 
in the operations and enterprises of this memorable siege, in the progress 
of which his name was more than once mentioned with honour, 

Immediately after the fall of Sebastopol, Marshal Pelissier marked his 
appreciation of the conduct and valour of Bazaine, by appointing him 
governor of the town; and on the 22nd of September, lie was raised to 
the rank of general of division. 

On the 7th of October, General Bazaine embarked at Kamiesch, at the 
head of a corps d’armée, on the important expedition, the result of which 
was the capture of Kinburn; and when that strong position, with 1,420 
prisoners and 174 guns, was, on the 17th of October, in the power of the 
Allies, General Bazaine forwarded to Marshal Pelissier the Russian colours 
taken from the fortress, as a trophy of the victory achieved by the brave 
troops under his command. 


THE KINBURN EXPEDITION. 
THE FLEET BEFORE ODESSA—WHAT WAS SEEN AND DONE. 

A hot bright sun lighted up the round mirror of sea of which we were 
the centre on the morning of Oct. 8. As we slowly drew up to our inevitable 
“five miles S. by E. off Odessa,” we passed a wonderful creation, which, 
compared to the slow efforts of our ancient builders, seemed almost the 
work of enchantment. ‘There stood an extensive city, built on the curve 
of a high seashore, with descending terraces and broad flights of steps to 
the beach, which was enclosed by broad quays and the walls of forts and 
casemated batteries, all shining brightly in the morning sun. Broad es- 
planades or boulevards lined with trees towards the sea-front ran along 
the top of the bank, with a background of stately mansions worthy of the 
best “rows” near the Regent’s Park, and we could see a numerous and 
gaily-dressed crowd of men and women all along the promenade, gazing on 
the dark clouds of smoke which were slowly drifting in on them from the 
distance. Behind and in continuation of this esplinade are splendid resi- 
dences, with pillared porticos and ornamented peristyles, magnificent 
public institutions. 

The city was as peaceful as a drop scene at the theatre, but the opera- 
tions of war were going on nevertheless, and little could we tell what 
alarm, confusion, terror, and dread dwelt within that beautiful city on 
which we gazed so placidly, As the first ship of the English squadron 
east anchor, a long line of dust was observed rising over the hilly coast 
to the north of Odessa and by the beach, which is lined with trees and a 
thick hedge of bushes, and we soon made out bayonets glistening in the 
sun, and a strong body of Russian infantry, with tield-pieces and baggage, 
consisting of some 5,000 or 6,000 men, marching in ail haste towards the 
city. 

INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE CAPTURE OF KINBURN, 

IT have just seen the garrison march out with some of the honours of 
war, their church plate, pictures, and religious relics, the otlicers with 
their swords, the men with their belts and provisions ; but it is forbidden 
to enter the precincts of the shattered fortress, which is still covered with 
acanopy of black smoke, as the Governor and a few desperate men are 
grimly watching till the troops come in to fire the mine and involve all 
macommon ruin. He has not surrendered, but he has been abandoned 
by his garrison, who did not desire the honours of such martyrdom as a 
few hours’ further resistance would have certaiuly insured. A gloomy and 
terrible picture. This fanatic old warrior, surrounded by dead, and dying, 
and wounded, waiting in his lair in darkness barely dispelled by the lurid 
light of the burning fortress till his enemy comes near that lie may de- 
stroy and be avenged. if 

Cet. 17. This morning the Russians perceived that the French had crept up 
during the night to the ruined village, and were busily engaged in making 
their first parallel, under cover of the houses, at about 700 or 650 yards 
from the place, whereupon they opened a brisk fire wpon them from the 

ns en barbette on the eastern curtain; and were answered by two French 

eld-pieces from the screen of a broken wall. It was a duil gray dawn, 
with a wind off the shore, and the sea was quite calm. The floating bat- 
teries openea with a magnificent crash, at 9.50 a.m., and one in particular 
distinguished itself throughout for the regularity, precision, and weight of 
its fire throughout the day. The enemy replied with alacrity, and the bat- 
teries must have been put to a severe test, for the water was splashed in 
pillars by shot all over them. At 10,10 the bombs opened fire. At 11.10 
a fire broke out in the long barrack, and speedily spread from end to end 
of the fort, driving the artillerymen from their guns, while small explosions 
of supply ammunition took place inside. 

THE DESTRUCTION DONE BY THE TERRIBLE AND OTHER 
LARGE SHIPS. 

About a quarter past eleven o'clock, the Russian flag had been shot 
down from its staff by a ball from one of the floating batteries or gun- 
boats, and as it had not been replaced, the only evidence of a continued 
resistance by the defenders of the fort and batteries lay in their firing an 
occasional . This, however, was sullicient, and the large ships con- 
tinued to close in. ‘The S¢. Jean d’Acre was the first of the line-of- 


battle ships that opened fire ; but as the distance was still great, the shot | 


fell short. A few scattered discharges followed this from the neighbour- 
ing vessels, but the firing did not properly open till the vessels had reached 
a range of 1,000 yards from the shore, when the Royal Albert and the 
{ 3 ag | round, dro their anchors, and delivered their broad- 

sides. The on followed ; and in less than a minute the Acre 
and Princess Royal thundered forth their booming accompaniments. But 
by this time the Russian fire had almost entirely ceased ; the Terrible— 
with her irresistible long sixty-eights—Curagoa, Dauntless, and Tribune 
had alread: silenced and demolished the battery on the point, and the only 
s which still spoke out the enemy’s defiance were a couple of pieces 

m the middle battery and the fort—which were now being powdered b 
the ten large ships at a rate that promised to level both in double quic 
time. The walls of the fort literally crambled away before the iron storm 
which swept into and over them {rom 500 heavy ‘cannon, and in almost 
less time than I have taken to write it, hardly one stone of the outer 
coating of masonry stuck to another along its whole face. 

SCENES WITNESSED AFTER THE SURRENDER. 

In the wretched chamber through which we were now passing, (says a 
correspondent), some fifty poor fellows lay stretched and groaning under 
the y of their untended wounds ; whilst others, who had previously 

occupied their pallets through illness, looked hardly less worthy of pity, as 
they turned upon > ap their lean, ghastly countenances, and hollow, death- 
tokening eyes. e close, fetid air of the place drove us speedily through 
it ineo the inner enclosure of the fort. Here every square foot that the 
eye fell upon was smashed and ploughed "p with round shot and shell. 
J -the burning buildings, roois had been everywhere knocked 
in walls riddled, reminding one of Sebastopol on a small scale, 
and presenting to the eye a wreck-scene such as only earthquakes or war 
can create, 

In one of the fortifications, which had evidently been used as a cook- 
house or storeroom, a party of Frenchmen were busy in appropriating large 
quantities of cabbage, onions, eggs, candles, potatoes, rye vread, and fresh 
meat. Some of them had pounced upon a poor old sow with her litter of 
young ones, and, having distributed amongst themselves the latter, were 
haggling away with a small and very blunt pen-knife at the throat of the 
mother when I came up, A bright idea 


| and breakfast. 


denly struck one of them, and | 
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he forthwith made sundry experimental stabs in search of the victim's 
heart; but her noisy struggles, long after I left the spot, proved the oper- 
ator’s kuowle- ge of poreine physiology to be decidedly scant. In another 
pari of the same line of houses, L came upon a second hospital room, in 
which were only four men, but with them was oue woman who had been 
wounded in the leg, T must do this female subject of the Czar the credit 
to say, that on my entering the room she burst out into a most unaccount- 
able fit of angry gesticulations and shouts, which soon relieved her of my 
presence. In the next apartment to this thc re lay three dead men, all of 
them evidently killed by the same shell, which had burst through the old 
embrasure and exploded amongst them; these were the only dead I saw 
inside the fort, as all the others had been already removed for burial by the 
French. I may just add that our Allies took possession of this larger work, 
an. left us to occupy the two empty batteries beyond. 
SeRSEIS 
OPERATIONS AT EUPATORIA. 

Tux French Minister of War has received the following telegraphic de- 
spatch from Marshal Pelissier :— : 
“Sebastopol, Nov. 2. 


27th of October last, General d’Allonville, with 2+ battalions, 


“On the 27 


38 squadrons, and 56 guns, advanced along the road from Eupatoria to 
Simpheropol, as far as the Tchobatar ravine. He found the Russians 
Is established on the opposite side of the ravine, where they had con- 


firm 
stucted an intrenchment, defended by vhirty-six 32-pounders. A few men 
and horses in our ranks were struck at long range. Every attempt made 
to bring the enemy to an engagement outside of this strong position failed. 
Ten Russian squadrons fell back before four Turkish squadrons, whom 
General d’Allonville had sent against them. On the following day, the 
same inancwuvres were renewed with no better result. The want of water 
in front of Sack, and the difficulty of obtaining fodder, decided the General 
on returning to Eupatoria on the 29th. The environs of this place, for v 
great distance round, have been wholly abandoned by the Russians.” 


anes 
THE CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 
STATE OF THE CAMP. 

Oct. 22.—The anticipated attack on our position has not taken place, 
and matters are resuming gradually their condition prior to the alarm. 
The road-making is again progressing. The accumulation of forage and 
stores for the winter is an object of particular concern, and fatigue parties 
and every available means of transport are pressed in the furtherance of 
this service. A certain amount of drill having been practised in the 
several divisions, the troops are now about to be exercised at ball practice. 
The health of the army continues excellent. 

A CHANGE OF POSITION. 

There has been some talk of the Third Division moving from their pre- 
sent position on the extreme left of the British encampment, and taking 
up the ground near Inkermann which was originally occupied by the Se- 
cond Division, under Sir De Lacy Evans. The hills overlooking the valley 
of Inkerimann are somewhat unprotected, and, on the other hand, since the 
French guard the town of Sebastopol, and their camps extend from it to 
the extreme left, the Third Division have no particular duties in that di- 
rection. ‘I'wo French regiments have been lately moved towards Inker- 
mann. The presence of the Russian army on the north Inkermann heights, 
and the threatened attack, led to the adoption of this step. 

NOVEMENTS OF THE RUSSIANS. 

The enemy continues to be very actively employed about the new earth- 
works on the opposite side of the roadstead. The number of guns in the 
batteries has also been increased, and an active discharge of shot and shell 
is directed against Sebastopol and the Karabelnaia. The guns also on 


the cliffs overlooking the Tchernaya valley have not been idle, but, with | 


little effect, have been frequently seeking to annoy the French in the 
right flank, or troops from the encampments in the plain going to water 
at the river. ‘The Russians have a line of sharpshooters in ambuscades at 
gunshot distance from the stream, which passes along the aqueduct to the 
reservoir. 

ALTERED APPEARANCE OF SEBASTOPOL. 

The characteristic appearance of our approaches, and of the Russian 
works, such as was offered to view immediately after the final bombard- 
meut und retreat of the Russians, is fast fading. Already, in some parts, 
the change is so great that observers are bewildered in trying to recollect 
former impressions ; and old campaigners, laid low on the 8th of September, 
but now sufficiently recovered to revisit the scenes of conflict, fail at first 
to recognise their former haunts, or to find particular spots in the trenches 
bearing especial interest, as the scenes of hair-breadth escapes to them- 
selves, or of sad mutilations and fatal injuries to their friends and com- 
panions. Batteries are dismantled ; platforms, timber, and every kind of 
military store removed ; gabions and fascines carried away for firewood ; 
new roads and paths made irrespective of shelter, convenience only studied 
in their direction ; trenches filled and openings cut where required ; and 


time, the leveller, with the assistance of his active agents, storm and rain, | 


is helping in the work of demolition. 
SIR COLIN CAMPBELL AND HIS MEN. 

Sir Colin Camphell is certainly a striking example of a general who 
looks after his men before himself and his staff in the way of huts. To 
this day he may be seen at Kamara with only a small mar yuce to live in. 
Every week-day two thousand men of his division, with a proper comple- 
ment of staff and regimental officers, march down to Balaclava, a distance 
of four miles, to carry back hutting, and by to-morrow the men hope to 
have conveyed up their whole number, 

NEW RESTAURANT FOR OFFICERS. 

A capital, but dear restaurant has been opened in the Third Division, 
within the last ten days, for officers. Over one door is a sign-board, with 
“ Incoffe—restaurant for officers ;” and over another, “ Bakery in confee- 
tionery.” A sentry patrols round the whole wooden building—which was 
commenced two-and-a-half months back—having orders to admit no civilians 
or — soldiers. The interior is divided into one large room, with 
small tables on each side, and two small ones where officers generally dine 
Large dinners, like the one given to the three officers 
forming the United States Commission take place in the large room 
when the small tables are joined to-gether. ‘ 

os 
THE WAR IN ASIA. 

Omar Pacua, from accounts recently received, was still at Soukoum 
Kale, and preparing to march on Kutai. His operations were said to have 
have been impeded by the sickness which had broken out among the 


Tunisian troops which form part of his army. More recent information 


states that Omar Pacha will operate with the Circassians in the rear of 
Mouravieff’s army. ‘This may possibly, however, be nothing more than 
rumour. 

Kars was still closely hemmed in, but was expected to be soon revictual- 
led. General Williams had made every preparation for an obstinate de- 
fence. The price of wheat had nearly doubled at Trebizond. 

SES SESE 


THE WHITE SEA BLOCKADE. 


The French Minister of Marine has received from .Captain Guiibert, | as 
| fering which has been enacted during the last year inthe Crimea, and which has 


commanding the Cléopatre frigate and the French blockade of the ports 
in the White Sea, a report dated October 29, of which the following is 
an extract:—“ The Commander of her Britannic Majesty’s forces and my- 
self had laid down the rule that we should destroy 
but suffer to 388 unharmed other small craft that might appear to belong 
to particular localities exclusively, But having subsequently learned that 
they had made use of these latter for conveying 2,000 muskets to different 
points of the coast, and this, too, as it were, under our very eyes, we re- 
solved to prevent all kind of raovements on the part of boats, no matter 


how small they might be, and this resolution has been rigorously carried | 


out.” 
ee Cee 


the coasting vessels, ; 


| reputation, and glory of Great Britain to undisciplined lads from the plough 
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MR. COBDEN ON THE WAR. 

Mr. Coppen has just addressed to Mr. Edward Baine 
the “ Leeds Mercury,” a letter, inviting his attention and that of : 
to some considerations of grave moment relative to the state of 
as connected with the policy of the present war, 

“The people of England,” writes the member for the West Riding : 
have been aware of the state in which our army has been left, thoi the tirst ie 
of its landing in the Crimea, owing to the insuflicient nunil; vids ihe 

uality of its reinforcements, Had the people been, as they oy. 
rankly and honestly dealt by in this respect, they would in thy Ir WI 
if the war has been as popular as has been alleged—have lony yo, ie ue Feons 
deficiency. Tam oune also to assume that that large port) Oe caput 


S, SCMIOF-elitoy 


detect 
tt to have 


mof the newspa 


press of this country which has advocated the landing of our forces in R 

must have been equally uninformed of this vital detaleation , ot vine tat 

vaunting of the unanimous support w hich the people wer tendering’ t. : 
ring to ty 


Government, it would not have concealed from them the greatest 

urgent of all wants, men, and thus have prepared us for the Bos i 
dilemma to which boastful professions and abortive performance s nie Sat ne 
consigued us. For the Government alone no plea of ignorance ¢ an ti feur 
they have known all, and the fact of their holding office invests then, Ln forth 

and exclusive responsibility.” enue 


wave 


After quoting from the report of the Sebastopol Committee, 
that the reinforcements sent to the Crimea, have been defect), 
and insufficient in number, Mr. Cobden says— 


“Tt will be seen by a comparison, that while our sick and wounded. oy 
of killed, averaged for the four months, October, November, Decens yo; 7 15, 
uary, nearly 18,000 a2 month the recruiting Was going on at the rate of oy 2 3 l 
amonth. “It was admitted by Lord John Russell in the House, Jas; Dy F it 
that the recruits fell short by 20,000 of the number voted by Parlianent ee : 
the session of the present year an independent member of Parliament jy, 1), : 
sence of Ministers, stated without contradiction, that the deticiencivs amounted 
40,000. And during all this time, when our army was wasting away for want i 
that succour s hich the Government could not send, ‘ owing’—to quot the 
dence of the Duke of Newcastie—‘to the unwillingness of men to exlist to 
extent to which the House of Commons had increased the English army =i 
ing all this time (1 say it only as a warning for the future) owe war journals gud 
orators were assuring us that the people were far more eager for the war th, 


md stating 
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the Government or Parliament. ; wats : 7 
“The evidence before the Sebastopol Committee brings us down to May on! 
but, unfortunately, we are not without ocular proofs that the quality of dur 


cruits has not since changed for the better. Any one who walks tle streets 
the metropolis and casts his eye at the sentries standing guard at our pu 
buildings, or glances at a batch of recruits at drill, or who observes the grouy o 
—_ with which the recruiting sergeant is busy in our villages, will need. ny 
urther evidence that it is still the ‘gristle,’ not the bone and muscle of the coun. 
try, which is passing into the ranks of the army; and, unhappily, recent eves 
in the Crimea have startled us into a conviction of the dangers of (to boryon 
from the brilliant pen of the ‘Times’ correspondent) ‘trusting the honou 


the lanes of our towns and villages ;’ for it is well known, and ought, in sintiGn 
to the officers, to be publicly acknowledged, that in the lite unsuceessiu\ at 
tack on the Redan the men became massed in inextricable contusion, uot from ayy 
lack of individual courage, but owing to an absence of the coolness, nerve, anil 
sclf-possession which age, and age alone, can give. 3 

“ And how is it, | would respectfully inquire, that the purport of what 1 | 
narrated should be better known and appreciated everywhere than in Enylanl, 
and that while, to quote the words of the ‘Times’—the truth of which 1 en 
confirm from recent personal oo on a restricted field of observation 
‘in every café and promenade in Europe, the conversation has been of the sorry 


| figure which England has made in the present war,’ not one word ot warning fis 


been addressed to the country, or a single appeal made to the people, for a sup- 


| ply of efficient men to fill the vacant ranks of the army, which the people I 


OTCHAKOW !N Irs Present Statr.—Otchakow contained, according to the | 


last census, 2,705 inhabitants, living in 478 houses. The works of defence, for- 
merly of importance, had been allowed to run to ruins, and were only armed 
with 16 old and rusty pieces of cannon. Near the fortress was a bastion called 
St. Nicholas. The mercantile port is roomy, and ‘formerly the place carried on 
an active trade with Nicolaieff, Kherson, and Odessa,” 


the people alone, eould till? How is it, on the contrary, that while the most 1 
measured ccensures have been heaped on the Parliament, Government, aristo- 
cracy, and military commanders, our press, platform, and even our pulpits, has 
during all this time, teemed with more fulsome laudation of the people of Bug 
land than was ever before lavished on a community in the same space of tune? 
I will not be tempted at present to pursue this inquiry; it would lead me asile 
from the practical question te which 1 beg to invite your attention and that of 
other leading adyoeates of the continuance of the war 

“ How is it proposed to raise men (not boys) to fight that which Lam tol 1s 
the ‘battle of European civilisation and liberty against a despotism wich aus 
at nothivg less than universal empire ?’ 

“There are two methods, equally successful, by which regular armies are ra sed 
in foreign countries, The one is by conscription, as in France, where a cers on 
number of men of a prescribed age are taken every year by lot from amon. all 
classes, and where the unlucky person who draws the fatal number from thy yal 
l.ting-urn, be he peer or peasant, must cither serve himself, or fiud an appr ved 
substitute, at an expense varying from £80 to £200, according to curcustaiices 
The other is the plan of the United States, where the Legislature votes the num 
ber of the army, and voluntary enlistment supplies the men :—this nude tos 
never been found to fail. : F . , 

“Yon will not expect me to say which of these plans should be adopted or 
carrying on a war which, in my conscience, | believe to be more unnecessary, 
rash, and aimless, than any in our history ; and which, for the visionary objects 
avowed by its advocates, has no parallel since the Crusades. But, wufortunately 
opposition to a war by no mes urates us from its consequcnees. ‘The safety 
of the country, the prosperity of its people, the burdens we beealled upon to 
bear, the probable dureion of hostilities, and, above all, because involving all 
the effect which the policy and conduct of the war may have upon our city 1 
and honour as a nation—all these are matters of as vital importance to the oppo 
nents as the advocates of a war; and hence the right they may fairly claim to eall 
in question not only its policy, but the mode in which it is carried on 

“ Before T conclude, acu express 0 hope that the time is not distant whien 
the thoughtful portion of the British public, who in the end determine our ns 
tional policy, will be awakened toa sense of their responsibility, Let it slwoys 
be borne in mind that no terms of peace are possible which do not involve the 
withdrawal of our armies from her territory, and that no injures Whew 
might in the meantime inflict on her (some of those already committed on ler 
coast will not, 1 fear, redound to our credit as a civilised and commercial peopl: 
could have any permanent effects to compensate for the losses, miseries, | 
obvious dangers to ourselves from the indefinite protraction of the war, Aud hy 
whom is the prolongation of hostilities advoestadt With the exception of thos: 
in oftice, to whom peace will bring a day of reckoning, is there a statesinan of 
trust or authority in this country who is not in his heart in favour of peace 


| terms believed to be now practicable ; or can there be found one comnmeandn.s 
| intellect now employed (unless under the shield of an anonymous irrespuils 


| benefit are hosti 


bility) in inciting the country to a perseverance in the war? And for whose 

Tities to be continued? Not for that of Turkey, for every dy 
of their continuance diminishes the chances of her resuscitation—not for the 
interest of the governing classes of Europe, for they all desire peace—not ir 
those of the ‘democracy,’ whose eminent chiefs have denounced the war as at 
aimless waste of human blood in which they have no interest—not even fo! 
the benefit of our Ally, for we know that the French Government was favoursble 
to a pacification after the Vienna Conferences ; and report says, 1 believe truly, 
that it is now again disposed for peace. What human interest, then, can po* 


| sibly be served by the continuation of hostilities ?” 


twits 


In the closing paragraph of his letter, Mr. Cobden very cleverly 
the Laureate for the warlike sentiments promulgated by him in his recent 
poem of “Maud.” The member for the West Riding reminds him, atter 
the following fashion, of the time when he sang— 


“ Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 

“We have been told, indeed, that war, which the world had regarded as but at 
best an inevitable evil, is in itself a beneficent antidote to the selfisliness 0!" 
mercantile age—and that the manly virtues would become extinct, unless 1st 
gorated by the siege and battlefield’ There are ninds so wanting 1"! moral ton 
tinence, that they abandon themselves to every popular emotion or frenzy of t : 
hour,—who, when all hearts exulted at the signs of international peace, declaime’ 
of the horrors of war,—who, now that the demon of carnage has sway fr 4 s°" 
son, sing of the ‘canker of peace,’ and who would be rondy 0 mope and mow 
with madmen to-morrow if Bedlam could be but one day in the ascendant. * By 
are they who now ask us to believe that the spectacle of human passion anes!" 


converted that fair scene into an earthly pandemonium, is necessary for the a 
regeneration of mankind,—that the purer feelings and affections of 7 natin” 
find a healthy development in an atmosphere so foul and unnatural that: — ‘ 
life cannot breathe it,—that an employment where men bring every {acu ae 
the task of destroying others, and preserving themselves from estruction— thi 
there is the school to unlearn selfishness, and to train us to the disinteres!'" 
love of our species! We are asked to believe these things. Yes, when W ae 
prepared to pronounce the New Testament a fable, and Christ’s teachings 4 
untruth, we will believe them, and not t ll then.” 


oe en es 

ReFoRMATORY INstITUTIONS.—Mr. W. Siiles, M.P., in his recent chi 
the grand jury at the Somersetshire Quarter Sessious, made some remarts : 
the subject of reformatories, and, regretting the want of accommodation ent 
often experienced, suggested that a bill should be introduced into Fas] a 

iving the power to magistrates to unite and erect a reformatory anactah fe, 
their several counties. He also hoped that Parliament would give the i" 
trates assembled in quarter sessions the power to charge the expenses ©" ” 
reformatories on the county rates, not compulsorily, but in anch manner 
magistrates might think proper 


NOVEMBER 10. 1855. 


LORD STANLEY ON MFCHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 


At a recent soirée held at Bolton, to celebrate the entrance of the 
Mechanics’ Institute of that town into new and more convenient premises, 
Lord Stanley presided, and, in the course of his speech, said : 

“What, at their outset, were Mechanics’ Institutions meant to be, and what 
may they become ? Of these institutions taking altogether, large and small 
rich and poor, flourishing and depressed, there are in the United Kingdom about 
goo, perhaps 1 ather more. All date within the present century—most within 
the last 25 vears; they are increasing still, and probably will inerease until no 
town or large village remains unprovided in this respect. But it would be idle to 
deny that, im general, the quality of the teaching given is insufficient, whatever 
may be the case with its amount. They are not what they ought to be—not 
what they were meant to be—not what they may be made. “What is the reason 
of it? First, | would observe that circumstances have materially altered. 30— 
9 years ago, there were no public libraries, no museums, no lecture-halls. no 
news-rooms for the people = eercely a school, except the village school, where 
the mere rudiments of instruction, reading and writing, were acquired. All 
those various parpeses had to be served—all those objects acec mplished, by one 
and the same agency. _Some years ago, the public were wearied, and 
not much instructed, by many itinerant teachers, whe went about the country 
rather advertising themselves than really diffusing knowledge: and mere single 
desultory discourses on miscellaneous subjects are now in small request. The 
special function of mechanics’ institutions is, therefore, confined within compa- 
ratively narrow limits. They must take new ground, make their duties more 
definite than hitherto, or prepare fora competition which it is not probable they can 
sustain. They ought to be, in fact, provincial colleges for those who want the 
leisure and the means to complete their education elsewhere than in their own 
neighbourhood ; and, with a vicw to make them so, two plans have been sug- 
gested, both of which deserve consideration, and one, at least, may be received 


at no distant date. The first—I should mention that it originates with Lord | 


Alfred Harvey, president of the Bury St. Edmund's Athenweum—is to the effect that, 
on requisition made by a certain number of educational societies in any part of the 
country, and on their undertaking to pay a proportion—say, half—of tlie cost, edu- 
cated and trained men shall be sent down hy the Universities to deliver a series of 
lectures, forming thus a connected and consecutive course of teaching, on any se- 
lected subject. Thatis a plan to which, f believe, no objection would be raised—Tam 
sure nonereasonably can be—by the University authorities; it is, in fact, me rely pro- 


ing that those who eee to Oxford or Cambridge shall haveOxfordandCam- | 
are the suggestion no one can | 


idge brought to them; and of the importance of 
doubt who knows, as most of us do, the difficulty of getting educated and aceom- 
plished persons to give for the benefit of these societies the time and labour re- 


quisite to prepare even one valuable and thoughtful lecture. There are scores oJ | 


young men at the Universities who have taken high degrees, who are fully qua- 
litied as instructors, who are not yet absorbed in the business of any profession, 


and who would gain as much by being brought into contact with the industrial | 
part of the community as their hearers would gain from them. The other plan | 
nxamed—one for which we are not fully ripe, but which | throw out for future | 


consideration—was originated by Lord Eglintoun, and, I think, discussed some 
time ago by the Society of Arts. It is to this effect—that wherever a certain 
number of students, boys or young men, with a certain degree of attainments, 
ean be brought together at no great distance from their homes— say, for instance, 
in the chief town of each county—competitive examinations should be held in 
the various branches of study, and conducted by competent persons, to the in- 
tent that those who have profited by the teaching given in these institutions may 


carry with them into the world a certificate of profliciency which they will tind | 


useful in after life. That is a proposition requiring some theught and previous 


arrangement before it can be practically worked out; but it is, 1 believe, sound | 


in principle, and at least worth notice. With reference to the principle 
laid down by the First Napoleon—than whom no man applied it more largely, 
and to whose nrarvellous success it contributed in no small degree—that of an 
open carcer offered to merit and talent. I refer to that principle which has 
equality and justice for its basis, not an impossible and a tyrannical equality of 
social status as between man and man, but equal chances given, equal opportu. 
nities afforded, equal favour shown to all whose ambiticn or patriotism aspires to 
distinction in the service of England. I mean that principle which admonishes 
the wealthy and the powerful that in the career of open intellectual competition 
neither riches, nor influence, nor connection will avail them anything, and which 
says tothe poor and friendless candidate—friendless, but conscious of abilities 
which demand only scope for action, ‘Rely neither on the patronage of the 
powerful, nor yet on that popular favour which is so often ill bestowed ; but trust 


in the keenness of your own intellect, to the strength of your own will, to the | 


rseverance which, shrinking not from long and monotonous labour, endures to 
The end; and be sure that those qualities—their existence in you once proved 
under a system framed expressly to develope and call them forth—will be duly 
recognised and amply rewarded.’” 


SIR JOHN M’NEILL ON THE WORKING CLASSES AND DIVISION | 


OF LABOUR. 

Tnx introductory address to the session of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution was delivered last week (in the absence of the Right Hon. T. 
B. Macaulay, M.P., President of the Institution), by Sir Jolin M’Neill, 
G.C.B., lately one of her Majesty’s Commissioners to the Crimea. Sir 
John said :— 

“He was afraid that all that the vast majority of our working classes learned at 
school or from books afterwards, was but a small and comparatively uninfluential 


part of that education which really formed their minds and determined their | 


characters and their habits. If we could search back to the sources from which 
we derived the information that had been most useful to us in the ordinary 
affairs of life, most of us, he believed, would be forced to acknowledge that we 
owed it chiefly to example—to experience, observation, and intercourse with the 


world; in short, to that part of education which was not taught in our schools | 


and was not learned from books. But what were the social defects which the 
instruction now received in our schools was expected to remove ? Intemperance, 
improvidence, mismanagement of their affairs, want of cleanliness and order, and 
consequent want of comfort and decency in their dwellings—all tending to de- 
base and impoverish. It is not very long since drinking was a vice nearly as 
common and as much tolerated among the wealthy and educated classes in Great 
Britain as it now continued to be among working men 
the top of the scale; it had descended, and would continue to descend by the 
influence ef example. He was sanguine enough to hope that the time was com- 


ing when, by the operation of the same cause, that vice which was the greatest | 


bane of our race, would ‘e regarded by our working classes with the same dis- 
gust as it now was by the wealthier portion of society. They followed the bad 
example, and they would follow the good. But it was evident that the school 
could do very little to bring that vice mto discredit. Then, as to improvidence, 
bad management, want of cleanliness and order, neither school, education, nor 
books, could do much to counteract these bad habits. They could only be incul- 
cated by the example of the parents and of the home. At present, the working 
classes had neither instructio.. nor example to guide them in the management of 


their ordinary affairs, for they received no instruction at school in the matter, 


and the example of the upper classes was more calculated to mislead than to guide | 
them. Might not, however, instruction in the guidance and management of the | 


common affairs of life be made a part of the ordinary course of the school ? 
Might not a teacher, for example, make his more advanced pupils understand 
how much might be done, in the ordinary working lifetime of a man, 
weekly savings—explain the accumulation of interesi—the advantages of savings’ 
banks—of insurance—of small Government annuities 
within their reach of making provision for the 


balance, however small? Might he not enable pupils of riper age to comprehend 
the relations of employer and employed, and the identity, 
stood, of their apparently conflicting interests ?” 


After referring in general terms to our soldiers now in the Crimea, and 


in particular to their ignorance respecting many things essential to their 
efficiency and daily comfort, Sir John said :— = 


“Now, that kind of helplessness in our soldiers to which he had referred arose 
from the similar helplessness of the classes 
the recruits. The minute division of labour in a 
duced the indivéduals of whom it was composed to a condition as helpless, when- 
ever they are separated from it and thrown upon their own resources, as if the 
arts of civilised life had not yet been invented. But that was not its most im- 
pocent influence. This restriction of a man’s daily occupation to what might 

truly described as the production of the fractional part of a unit, must havea 
tendency to narrow and cramp his intellect, and prevent him from acquirin 
versatility of mind, and variety of ideas, unless active and efficient educationa 
measures were env to counteract the effect of his ordinary occupation, and 
to expand his mind. “Thus high civilisation, by producing a minute subdivision 
of labour, had a tendency to confine and depress the intellect of large sections of 
the working classes; unless that egg if were carefully and systematically 
counteracted by education. It might be di y 
of the division of labour ought to be considered as influential i 
stolid ignorance and indifference to everything intellectual that marked a certain 
portion of the population, especially in e manufacturing towns; but there 
could, he thought, be no doubt tha it demanded anxious attention, and that the 
existence of this tendency was an urgent additional reason for extending and 
improving the means of education, especially in our towns.” 

——¢— 

Recent? accounts from Portugal announce that the King has prorogued up 
to June, 1856, the law which fixes a duty of 5 reis per alqueeze on all foreign 
wheat, maize, rye, barley, oats, flour, and other cereals ; and that the measure 
had received the approbation of the Legislature immediately after its assembling. 


a 


Reform had begun at | 


by small | 
—and the various means | 
future—the advantages of a regu- 
lar settlement of all accounts, and the immediate investment of every available | 


where rightly under- , 


of our poyulation which furnished | 
highiy civilised comriunity re- | 


cult to determine how far this effect | 
n producing that | 
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LONDON AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
(Continued from No. 22.) 
XV. 


MENTION IS MADE OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ENGLISI 
ORIGIN. 


HONORABLE 


ENGLAND is represented at the Aufef 
1. By the Englishmen who are generally there in large numbers. 
2. By the pale ale. 
3. By the sandwiches. 
+, By the Englishmen, many of whom sit there en permanence. 

It is to be re retted that none of the English women wear either blue 
uglies, green veils, or gipsy hats ; the form of which appears to have been 
suggested by the dripping-pan, and about which the most favourable thing 
that can be said is, that they bear a distant resemblance to the champagne 
glass of modern life, inverted, and with the stem broken off. 

It is further to be regretted, that the draught pale ale is served in glasses 
which are only calculated for holding the amount of w ster necessary for 
the sustenance of a moss rose, 

That the sandwiches appear to have been cut with a view to their trans- 
mission through the post, at the rate of twelve to the half-ounce. 

That the Englishmen do not bring their turn-up bedsteads with them, so 
as to save themselves the trouble of going home to sleep. 

XVI. 
MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF A FIVE-SOUS PIECE, 

On Sunday, as we have before observed, the price of admission to the 
| Exhibition is only four sows, but—as on other days—no change is given 
| at the doors. Near the entrance, a dureav has been established, where 
| two sows are charged for changing a piece of gold, and one sous for 
changing a piece of silver. 

A gentleman who enjoys a high reputation for judicious economy, is said 
to have presented himself at the entrance on Sunday, with a five-sous piece 
in his hand. Finding, however, that no change was given, he took the 
| trouble to walk as far as the Jureaw, where, on depositing his five-sows 
| piece, he received the full equivalent in copper, minus a sou deducted as 
| the usual fee for changing a silver coin. 
| Now, the equivalent in copper for the nearly obsolete five-sous piece is 
| only four sous, so that the economical gentleman in fact only received 


| three sows from the hands of the young lady at the dureaw of exchange. 
As three sows would not pay for his admission, and he had no more 
| silver about him, he was obliged to change a twenty-/ranc piece—an ope- 
| ration which cost him two out of his three sous. It is even asserted that 
the whole of the change being given him in silver, he was obliged to 
| pay away his remaining sow to get one of the silver pieces changed for 
copper. 
He returned to the Exhibition a poorer, and let us hope a wiser, man. 
XVIL. 
THE SACKRUT, PSALTERY, AND ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Tur instruments exhibited in the musical department are doubtless very 
fine, but that is no reason why they should all be played at once. 
| Something ought certainly to be done to stop the rivalry between the 
manufacturers of pianos, which is calculated to produce the most awful 
results, 

No sooner is the first bang heard from one of Herz’s pianos, than one of 

| Erard’s instantly replies to it, like a Russian battery roused by the fire of 
| the Allies. An incessant rattle then takes place, and continues until the 
| musical artillery is silenced on one side or the other. 
Lackily, M. Sax’s monster horns have not yet been heard. If it should 
| be his intention to have either of them tried, we hope he will see the pro- 
priety of warning his friends beforehand. There is an historical precedent 
| for his doing so, for was not a letter of caution sent to Lord Monteagle 
when the gunpowder plot was about to be carried into execution ? 
Sax, however, should remember the fate of Jericho. 

The accordion is not a musical, but a decidedly wmusical instrument, 
and accordingly ought not to be played in public. Some dog in human 
form was producing a howling sound from the contrivance in question, 
when, with a view of hurting his feelings, we gave him a two-sous piece. 
He appeared, however, to like it, and continued howling, in the hope, pro- 
bably, that we should give him another. 

We trust our readers will believe us when we state, that we did not 
do so. 


XVUT. 
PIANISTS OF ATTRACTION. 

Numerous young ladies, some with ringlets, some with accroche-ceurs, 
others with ordinary Jandeaux, frequent the musical-instrument depart- 
ment, either for the sake of “ practising” with economy, or in order to ex- 
hibit their proficiency as pianists. 

Both classes of young ladies contribute to increase that Pandemoniacal 
hubbub for which the musical-instrument department is remarkable, and 
which suggest so vividly the finale to the second act of the “ Etoile du 
Nord.” But while the student pianists really attain their object, the 
pianists of proficiency generally fail in theirs. 

It is said that the latter class of young ladies expected, by means of 
their piano-strings, to entangle the hearts of rich foreigners. 
ever, se’dom fall in love with young ladies simply because they can per- 
| form brilliant feats of gymnastics on the piano. 

They don’t even marry them, unless they are tolerably sure of getting 
| them an engagement. 
Tt was rumoured that one young lady had actually received an offer, but 
it turned out to be only an offer of a ticket for the Jardin d’ Hiver. 
| believes that she has made a conquest of the gentleman, while he is of 
| opinion that he has made a conquest of her; so that there will be no pos- 
sibility of deciding the matter except by a fight. 


XIX. 
| WHAT TO SEE AND AVOID IN THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS, 


De Lacroix, Decamps, and 

Ingres. 

M. Ingrés has, at his own request, been put into a room by himself. 
The coldness of his colouring—arising, in all probability, from the great 
height to which he has carried art—has rendered it necessary to place a 
stove in the middle of his department, which might be called, without im- 
propriety, the “department of the Upper Alps.” 


XX, 
THE BRITISH TOURIST ON HIS RETURN HOME WRITES A BOOK, 


“ Way not ?” we hear him exclaim. “Are you not writing a book 
yourself at this very moment? Who gave you the privilege to write books 
| yourself, and then sneer at others for doing the same 2” 
|” As it is impossible to answer these attacks ad hominem, we proceed with 
| our subject in spite of the tonrist’s scowls, 
| We have been favoured, then, with a view of some of the manuscripts 
intended for publication, and they cer‘ainly ayant have been written 
| by lineal descendants of the gentleman who, on landing at Calais, perceived 

a red-haired woman, and immediately wrote in his note-book, “ All the 
| French women have red hair.” 
But Tomkins must have a chapter to himself. 


XXI, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS, BY TOMKINS. 


Mr. TomKINs appears to have got hold of a drunken cicerone, and we 
| must do him the justice to say, that it would have been difficult for him to 
| find a sober one. [t is a well-known fact, that these guides, under pre- 
| tence of asking information about the position of some street or building, 
| enter half-a-dozen wine-shops in the course of a single promenade, and 
| finally get themselves into such a state of utter bewilderment that they 
mistake the Madeleine forthe Bourse, the Hétel des Invalides for the Pan- 


theon, and so on, ‘These errors are in themselves trifling, for there can be | out, and would be glad to yet into barracks to be quiet, 
no doubt that either the Bourse is tuo much like the Madeleine, ar else | to pieces at their billets, 


M. ! 


that the Madeleine is too much like the Bourse, while, as regards the 
Ilétel des Invalides and the Pantheon, at all events each of these buildings 
has a dome. The matter, however, becomes more serious when we find 
that our author has been led to mistake the Bal Mobille for the illuminated 
gardens of Versailles, and that he has described two of the Irmas and Her- 
mosas of that locality as the Empress Bugénie and the Princess Mathilde 
the latter of whom was the only one at all likely to have been resent. 
Oar author’s chapter on the suburbs of Paris is charming. He gives 
descriptions of St. Germain, St. Cloud, and sontainebleau; but it : 
dent that the only suburb’ he has been to is Asuidres. Our explanation) 
the matter is, that the cicerone was attached to a young lady living. 
Asniéres, and, having a praiseworthy desire to see her as often as possib.e, 
took his visitor there every day—each time, we need hardly say, tea dif- 
ferent route. Seen from the railway station, Asnidres, with its celebrated 
chateau, looks very like Fontainebleau; approached in the omnibus, Asniéres, 
with its delightful terrace, bears a wonderful resemblance to St. Germain ; 
as one advances towards it in the steamer, Asniéres, with its lovely park, 
can searcely be distinguished from St. Cloud—always supposing that the 
visitor has never set eyes upon either St. Cloud, St. Germain, or Fon- 
tainebleau. 


XXII. 
THE FRENCH METROPOLIS, BY JENKINS. 


_ Mk. Jenxuns passed a week in Paris, and appears convinced that the city 
is always in the same state in which he saw it during her Majesty's 
visit. We will content ourselves with giving a short extract from his 
book :— 


“The Parisians,” writes Mr. Jenkins, “de no manner of work. Like 
the lilies, they toil not, neither do they spin; but, unlike the lilies, they are 
to be found ail day long on the Boulevards and in the Champs Elysées. 
They live entirely in cafés or in the open air—a mode of existence which 
is attended with but little inconvenience, as in Paris it never rains. The 
Boulevards have magnificent triumphal arches thrown across them, and 
each house is decorated from top to bottom with the flags of France, Eng- 
land, Turkey, and Sardinia, A_ place at the Grand Opera can only be ob- 
tained by means of an introduction from some distinguished member of the 
Imperial household, but a stall at the Opera Comique can be had for 25 
francs. 

“The Parisians pass their time as follows :— 

“On Saturdays they go to St. Cloud—a line of soldiers and National 
Guards being formed along the whole route from the Boulevards to St. 
Cloud itself. Sunday is devoted to rest. On Monday, there is a féte at 
the Tuileries. On ‘Tuesday there is a state visit to the Grand Opera. On 
Wednesday there is a grand ball at the Hotel de Ville—the Hotel de Ville 
itself and the whole of the surrounding buildings being gorgeously illumi- 
nated. On Fridays the whole of Paris goes to a grand review in the 
Champ de Mars, which, on account of the extraordinary heat, is generally 
put off until late in the day. On Friday, it is customary to visit the Opera 
Comique, where Hayd:‘c, an opera in three acts (words by Scribe, music by 
Auber) is performed.” 


vl 
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A Fremave Sonpirr.—The departure of the German Legion for the 
Crimea has been marked by a romantic circumstance. One of the privates 
was discovered to be « young and handsome Frenchwoman, the wife of a 
soldier of the regiment, who is a Swiss. ‘The devoted wife regularly en- 
listed, and passed muster, it would appear, afterwards. On the discovery 
of her sex the fact was reported to the colonel, who ordered her to be 
landed ; but she begged so hard, and her appeal was so heartily and gene- 
rally supported by the comrades of her husband, that she has been Sered 
to accompany him in her capacity as a soldier pro ¢em., as she expressed 
her determination to fight and die in the same service as her husband. 
The enthusiasm of the regiment is universal at this unlooked-for episode in 
the outset of their martial career, So pleased were a number of visitors 
to the ship, officers, and men, with her spirit and prepossessing appear- 
ance, that a subscription was speedily raised of upwards of £20 for her. 
She shoulders her rifle, aud has performed her military evolutions ad- 
mirably, 

Tue Arunpsr Soctery’s Exurprtion at Sypennam.—The direc- 
tors of the Crystal Palace having offered to place at the disposal of the 
Arundel Society one of their unoccupied inaustrial courts, for the exhibi- 
tion of the interesting series of drawings, tracings, and sculptural models 
belonging to the Society, the offer has heen most gratefully accepted, and 
the result is, an additional feature of attraction at the Crystal Palace, 
which will not fail to be duly appreciated by all who feel an interest in the 
illustration of some of the most interesting periods of European art. 
The collection includes copies of the paintings of Giotto, Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole, and Domenico Ghirlandaja ; of the finest of the Elgin marbles ; 
and of a most beautiful and valuable series of ancient ivory carvings. 
The portions which will doubtless attract the largest amouat of interest 


| are the frescoes, painted by Giotti, in the chapel of Santa Maria della 


| Arena, at Padua. 


Men, how- | 


A numerous company assembled on Saturday last, for 
the purpose of inspecting this excellent collection, when Mr. M. Digby 
Wyatt, in the course of a most interesting discourse, pointed out those 
features in the works most deserving of the attention of the visitors, and 
gave a short historical sketch of the introduction and application of ivory 
to purposes of decoration. The various specimens were afterwards ex- 
amined with much interest, and if we may judge from the eagerness 
shown by the visitors on this occasion, the Arundel Society’s court will in 
future be a source of, considerable attraction, 


A Fearrut GaLe.—The whole extent of the east coast between Har- 


| wich and Cromer was on Saturday last visited by a most destructive storm. 


She | 


| dier is exposed to the temptation of | 


It is some years since such an amount of destruction was witnessed. The 
south-west gales of the early part of last week having moderated, a large 
fleet of coasters, bound northward, which had sought shelter in the various 

rts, took advantage of the favourable weather and proceeded to their 
Medinet, They were mostly colliers, in ballast, bound to the Tyne, 


| Hartlepool, Sunderland, &c., and altogether formed a fleet of between 300 


and 400 sail. The gale which told with such fearful consequences upon 
them commenced early on Saturday morning. A most exciting scene im- 
mediately followed the outburst of the gale among the fleet, in bearing up 
and making for the nearest place of shelter. A large number succeeded in 
reaching Harwich harbour, and of these upwards of forty had lost their 
anchor and chain cable, averaging from 60 to 100 fathoms in length, with 
broken windlasses. Others were not so fortunate in seeking refuge, for in 
the vicinity of the entrance of the harbour four or five are reported to be 
ashore. It was on the prominent point of the coast, the very easternmost 
between Orfordness and Aldborough, that the greatest mischief was occa- 
sioved. As in the vicinity of the lower part of the Swin, a number of 
vessels had brought up, in the hope of riding out the gale. , however, 
the storm appeared to be more fierce ; the vessels were dashed from their 
anchorage, and were carried with overwhelming force ashore. The amount 
of damage on the other parts of the coast is reported to he serious. It is 
computed that in all more than fifty vessels were driven ashore, a large 
number of which will, no doubt, become a total loss. : 

three- 


A Jar CHarLain oN THE BILLETTING System.—Diiting . 
quarters of the year there have been in the prison of Y: 
fewer than 177 militiamen, many of whom had been 
gistrates by the regimental authorities through theiz 
order. The system of billets is the cause of these misfortunes. 
nnesx, the monster evil: 
land. Drunkenness is to a extent a necessary consequence of the 
billet system, It is not merely that the soldiers spend their own mney, 
but they are liable to be treated by others. Many beerhouses are fre- 
quented by the lowest characters Of both sexes, and even have houses of 
ill-fame attached to them. The comfort of the soldier is also interfered 
with. An instance has happened where several s6ldiers could not retire 
to rest because their room was occupied by a revel. When dancing was 
over at two o'clock in the morning, the floor of the room had to be washed 
before they could he down to sleep. Thy said that ny 4 were fairly tired 


r they were torn 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IN answer to numerous inquiries, We have to state that 
“ [lustrated Times” will be completed w ith the Number for Dec 
Number for Jan. 5, 1556, an index and title page to Vol. 1 will be: ; 

We have to return our thanks to those numerous known and unknown sub- 
scribers who have. from time to tine favoured us with sketches of events. ke, 
of more or less inte Many of those remaining unpublished are in the 
engravers’ hands and will make their appearance in due course 
f addressing a few words to 


the first volume of the 
). With the 


ued 


our numerous Corres: 
rd the space to discuss 
tions they address 
is receive a fair con- 
t we consider requires 
correspondents who 
le topics will, understand that 
attending to their requests 
writer of the commu- 
cus by staing where 


porden’s ough, as previously stated, we cannot 
with them in our columns the various observations and 
to us, we desire to assure them that all their commun 
sideration, and if the subject ou w hich they write is one 
this we shall forward them through the post 
seek information from us on special and often pueri 
our avocations do not afford us the leisure requisite f 
C. S, Huddersticld.—If this should meet the eye of the 
nication with the above signature, she would much oblig: 
a letter may be addressed to her 
Mr. Niven, of the Botanic Gardens Hull, writes to us to claim the merit of 
having designed the grounds attached to the Withernsea Hotel 
A Correspondent who signs himself C E. has favoured us with a long commu- 
nication in reference to the versions of Dr. Cummings interpretations of pro- 
hecy, published under the head of “ Sayings and Doin .”” in page 291 of the 
© Illustrated Times.” We have re d our correspondent’s letter attentively, and 
feel constrained to inform him that we think the many extracts he furnishes us 
with from the Reverend Doctor's writings only support the view which he seeks 


to impugn. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1855. 
SS 
SOME HOME TOPICS. 

We have in another part of our paper given a full discussion of 
Mr, Conpey’s letter—one of the most important documents which 
has lately appeared. We have pointed out his serious mistakes, but 
we have done so with the most perfect consciousness that the war ought 
not to be extended beyond its proper limits,—and this, as our 
readers know, we have repeatedly urged. That it must, however, be 
satisfactorily fiuished within these, is equally certain. If stopped 
abruptly xow, it leaves France higher.—Ergland lower, than they 
respectively were at its commencement; and our governing system 
in worse odour in Europe than it has been since the time of Charles 
the Second. Have we come to such a pitch as to consider that a 
respectable alternative ? 

The vacant places in the Cabinet remain (up to our time of writ- 
ing), unfilled. The offer of the Colonies to Lord STANLEY was 
honourable to Lord Panwerston and Lord Sraney both. It 
was a recognition, on the Premier’s part, of Lord STaNey’s 
known talents, aud of another quality of his, still rarer—we mean 
a studious devoticn to statesmanship as the business of his lite. 
It has been so long the fashion to rate everything here by the Par- 
liamentary staudard only, that statesmanship proper searcely exists. 
We have debates in plenty, and no METTERNICHS nor CHueESTER- 
FIELDS; while of the earlier and higher class of philosophic 
statesmen,—men who studied history and at the same time their 
own age as part of history,—a specimen is as rare as the caper- 
cailzie is in Scotland. Without the pedantry of a docfrinaire, 
Lord Stanuey has the speculative seriousnessness of a student, 
and unites with that a most attentive observation of the living 
time—without which no man can be worth a snuff as a prac- 
tical politician. It is an unquestionable honour to him to have 
been so selected by a veteran judge of men like Lord PaLMERsTON 
—whose forte is probably his knowledge of mankind. At the same | 
time, we cannot wonder that he declined the appointment. The 
Conservative party cannot be expected to be so pleased with the con- 
duct of the war as that one of their leaders should be anxious to | 
incur the responsibility of approving all that has been hitherto done 
in it,—which a junction with Lord Pavmerston and the fragments | 
of the Coalition might be thought to imply. It is as well that we | 
should have some public men during the coming period of arrange- 
ment of the Eastern difficulty, who are not committed to extreme 
views, and of these Lord STaNLry is one. 

Dark whispers of the name of Lord Joun Rvssrit have been 
recently heard in connection with the post. He is to lectnre soon 
on various “ obstacles to progress.” It is a capital subject. We | 
especially commend to his attention the great obstacle to all im- 
provement caused by cliquism in politics,—by an undue attention | 
to considerations of cannection in forming cabinets—and by the | 
habit of disturbing the country with democracy when you are “‘ out,” | 
in order to be ectly acquiescent in abuses when you are “in.” 
Delivered in a human, genial way,—in a voice and manner a little 
like that of a clever gentleman, and as unlike his usual one as pos- 
sible—this would be a capital discourse. Seriously, we care not 
to express the intensity of our indifference to the humiliating popu- 
larity-hunting of this exhausted pedant and intriguer. 

We did not expect that Sir CHartes Napier would come in 
for Southwark, but ScoveLL says “ yes,” and resigns in despair— 
not, seemingly, without sulkiness. We have, with the freedom on 
which the “ Illustrated Times’’ prides itself, rebuked Sir Cuartrs 
more than once, when his taste for ostentation has damaged his 
shrewdness and clouded his gallantry. But we are glad that he has 
beaten this Mr. ScoveLt,—one of those mere rich, parochial, un- 
cultivated persons, whose intrusion into Parliament is one of the 
abuses of the age,—admitted even, we believe, by reformers, to be 
one of the draw-backs of the Reform Bill. During war time there 
should be practical men acquainted with war, in Parliament. ‘The 
ignorant interest is far too strong there already ; aud we hear ru- 
mours from the Lineolnshire fens, of candidates ‘a "scx who will 
never be able to speak grammatical English if they live to the age of 
Old Parr! We are pretty sure there will be a dissolution, before 

or war is finally decided for,—and if British electors will then 

try and use their suffrage reasonably, they will stand a chance of 

getting a Parliament which will not only represent them better, but 
them more. 

he Sunday riots are literally riots—the basest gatherings of the 


refuse of mankind. But as some months ago some gatherings 
which one could not wonder at or severely blame took p! and | 
as, then, the police behaved with extra violence, —why now we 


have the opposite errer, and the police do nothing at all. This is _ 
an odd way of managing a civilised metropolis ; but it is the way now. 
ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

Torness.—The nomination of a candidate in the room of the Duke of Somer- 
set took J oxy on Monday. Ear] Gifford, having been proposed and seconded, 
and no other candidate appearing, returned thanks, bg Sea himself in favour | 
of a vigorous prosecution of the war, and stated that he would on that account 
support Lord Palmerston in the course which he was now pursuing. 

Wex1s.—Mr. Serjeant Kinglake has issued « second address, in which he says 
he has concluded his canvass, and that the result has realised all his expect- 
ations. 

Sovrnwaxkx.—Mr. Scovell has, at length, retired from the contest, and left 
the field to Sir Charles Napier, whose return is now considera to be a matter of 
course, 


, notes beyond the £14,000,000 to the amount of bullion it holds. 


| the expiration of the latter officer's term, next year. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THe Queen, Prince ALBert, and the Royal children, it is expected. will Le 
at Osborne Palace the first week in December, pri vided the King of Sardinia 
does not visit England, which is anticipated 

His Rovat HiaHs rue Duxe oy CaMBRiDGE is, it is said, immediate!) 
about to start for Paris y vited to do so by the En- 


peror of the Fret 


A Capinet Couxcin was held on Monda at the Foreign Off 
The Ministers present were V Palmer Lord Chaneellor 
Granville. the Duke of Argyl Grey. the of Clarendon, Lord Pan- 
mure, sarles Wood, the R. Vert uith, Viscount Canning, 
and the Earl of Harrowby. The C at three hours 

Ox Monpay Niu, after the E ror of the French had ret irned from a 


hunting excursiva at Fontainblean, a ramour spread through Paris that lie had 
again been shot at It was subsequently explained, however, that this arose 
from the Emperor's coackiman carrying, as usual, a brace of loaded pistols, in hol- 
sters attached to his box, and one of them accidentally gong off, while the car- 
riage was proceeding along thie Rue st. Antoine. 

Lorp HAgpince, according to Club report, is about to resign tic Horse 
Guards, and have for his suceessor the Duke of Cambridge or Lord Seaton 
to have been offered the Secretaryship of State 
after due consideration 


1 


Logp STANLEY 1s understond . 
for the Colonies, and to have declined filling the post 

THe ADMINISTRATIVE Rerorm AssocraTion |eld a meeting at Glasgow on 
the evening of Saturday last, w hen Mr. Lindsay and other commere,al magnates 
delivered addresses in support of their views 

Loep Paxuere has received from her Majesty the digni 
of the Bath : 

Mr. J. Locke, M-P., the eminent engineer, in company with two friends, 
went down the Caen railway from Paris te inspect the works which are going 
on there, and when examining the tunnel of Boissy, now in course of construc- 
tion, the scaffolding on which the gentlemen were, fell, and Mr. Locke had a 
very severe fracture of the right leg below the knee. 

Tue Eart or Exot is about to be presented with the freedom of the City 
of Glasgow. 

Mx. Giapstone has promised to lecture in Chester. 

Bisnor Purtirots havinz refused to accept Sir John Kennaway’s late nomi- 

nee for Escot (the Rev. C. Layard), has now refused to accept the Rev. E. Cox, 
whom Sir John nominated in place of his last rejected candidate. 
Mechanie’s Institution, the Dean, Lord Goderich, 
MP.. the Hon. FE. Lascelles, M-P., and Mr. Pechell, M-P., delivered speeches in 
favour of reading rooms and people's colleges, on the progress of science, the 
consumption of smoke, the adulteration of food, the mental superiority of our 
soldiers to those of former times, and on reformatory establishments. 

“ Brazit Viewep Taroven a NavaL Gass, with Notes on Slavery and the | 
Slave Trade,” is the title of a work announced for January by Mr. Wilberforce, a 
grandson of the celebrated Philanthropist. 

Ir Is STATED in the German papers that her Majesty has made Dr. Barth, the 
African traveller, a Knight of the Order of the Bath, and a baronet. 

Iv 1s SAID that Sir Hamilton Seymour's appointment to Vienna is by no | 
means acceptable to the Austrian Cabinet. 

Tux ADMIRALTY have ordered some additional mortar-vessels to be built, which | 
are to be completed before February next. 

Tite ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN was celebrated at Bir- 
mingham, on Monday, by the ringing and “firing” of bells at the principsl 
churches. 

Mr. Joy 
bequeathed £300 to th 

Mr. James WILson’s rumoured resignatio’ 
the Treasury, and acceptance of the Chairmanship of t 
Revenue, has, this week, been authoritively contradicted. 

A CorresronDENT OF A ScotrisH Paper, writing from the Braes of Glen- 
livat, on Thursday, the Ist inst., says -—* In this — we have drifting snow 
to the dept! of some inches, with a piercing cold wind from the north-west, 
and the plough is entirely stopped.” 

Tur Giascow CHamper or ComMeERCE has memorialised the First Lord of | 
the Treasury about the eperation of Peel’s Act of 1844, praying that its action 
may be suspended so far as respects the Bank being restricted in its issue of 


ty of a Grand Cross 


At A Soret of the Ripon 


“a victim of Chancery,” is stated by thef Law Review,” to have 
“Society for the Amendment of the Law.” 

n of the financial Secretaryship of | 
he Board of Inland 


Tue Duxe AND Ducness or MontpENSIER are now at the castle of Cor- 
nigliano, where the Countess de Neuilly, the widow of Louis Philippe, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Nemours, are staying. 

Vick-ApMIraL Sin GrorGe Francis Seymour, K.C.B., G.C.IL., will suc- | 
ceed Sir Thomas Cochrane, K.C.B., as Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, on 


M. Avotrng Franco, the well-known director of the Equestrian Circus in 
Paris (now called the Cirque de l’'Impératrice), has just died, at the age of 53, from 
“decomposition of the blood.” 

_ A GENTLEMAN at Melrose, noted for angling, caught in the Tweed, with rod, 
in little more than six hours, 139 trout, weighing in all between 50 and 601bs. 

A Leaitimist Consprracy is said to have becn discovered in Paris, and a 
duke bearing one of the oldest names in France is stated to have been arrested | 
in connection with it. 

Mr. J. MANNING, a farmer at Barton, near Bury, and his nephew, having 
been aroused from their beds, a few nights ago, by the noise of four persons 
plundering their fowl-house, were so murderously assaulted by the thieves, that 
the farmer was left in a most precarious state, and his nephew much bruised. 

Tur “St, Apps,” of London, a fine East Indiaman, of 500 tons burden, has 
been wrecked on her voyage to Bombay, and twenty-two persons on board have 
been drowned. 

MADEMOISELLE Racuet. had, by the latest accounts, closed her perform- 
ances in New York; pecuniarily, it :s represented as very successful to all con- 
cerned. 

Tux 23np Fusiniers have lost, since their arrival in the Crimea, 20 officers 
killed in action and died of disease, and 18 wounded. 

Lrevt.-Co.oneL MAuLeveren, C.B., of the 30th Regiment, has been granted | 
apension of £100 a year, for distinguished services at the siege of Sebastopol. 

Lorp RaGLAN had an audience of the Queen, on Monday, to deliver the in- 
signia of the Grand Cross of the Bath worn by his noble and gallant father. 

Rear-ADMIKAL Six JAMES Prevost, who entered as early as 1784, died on 
the 28th ult., at Southampton. | 

_A RUMOUR that an attack has been made on Nicolaieff has been prevalent at 
Vienna, and Greek mercantile houses profess to have learned from Odessa that 
the Emperor Alexander left Nicolaivif just six hours before the bombardment 
commenced. We put little faith in these reports. 

A Raitway Civ has recently been formed at Manchester—having for its 
object the promotion of more frequent communication between the oiticials of 
the various railway companies, for ie yarpces of interchange of information 
and friendly offices. It already includes a large proportion of the principal 
officers of the railways of this country. | 
_ A Wiyter Asstze has been determined on by Government, for gaol delivery, 
in the more important of the counties generally throughout ater 

THE SITTINGBOURNE AGRICULTURAL AssoctaTION have offered a premium 
of £10 for the best essay on the subject of the improvement of the condition of 
agricultural labourers. Why don’t the members commence by doing something— 
the subject has been by this time well discussed. 

Tue Burcners of Paris manifest the greatest repugnance to carry out the | 
recent ordinance of the Prefect of Police, which requires them to scll meat ata | 
fixed price, and without unnecessary bone ; and the authorities appear determined 
to enforce the ordinance with the greatest riggur. 


Tue Deat BoatMen have, during the recent gales, in consequence of the | 


number of vessels requiring assistance, earned between £3,000 and £4,000. 


ON* OF THE SiIsTERS OF MERCY at Balaclava, died of cholera on the 21st ult., | 


having caught the disease while attending to the patients in the general hospital. 


Miss NiGHTINGALS is still in Balaclava, where the Sisters of Merey are now 
fully officiating as nurses. 

THE AUTHORITIES have notified that the postage on letters addressed to 
Victoria, Australia, whether by packet or private ship, will again be reduced 
6d. when not exceeding half an aay . = ang 


Tux GovERNOR OF HOGLAND has been imprisoned for stealing the glass out 


_ of Somar Island lighthouse, and saying the English had done it. 


THE QUEEN has conmanded that theatrical performances shall be resumed 
at Windsor Castle this season, on the 22nd inst., and that St. George's Hall is 
now being fitted up for the purpose. 

_GenERAL M’Manon, on the 20th ult., reviewed the whole division of the 
French Imperial Guard on the plains outside Balaclava, in presence of Lord 
Rokeby and a large number of English officers. 

THE RvssIAN GOVERNMENT continues to dedicate the whole of its attention 
to keeping open the roads which supply Prince Gortschakotf’s army in the Cri- 
mea. 


Lapy MoLeswortn, widow of the late Secretary-of- State for the Colonies, has 


: taken a louse for the winter season on the West Cliff, Folkestone 


| answered. 


| friends think he will want a livle ready ce: d 
| money-orders, and postage-stamps, to be placed to his credit by the Editor 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

PavinG police-rates, and being of a peaceable disposition, I look for 
protection to those gentlemen in blue uniform, who receive a weekly 4). 
pend for care of me and the rest of her Majesty's lieges; but 
recent events, it would appear that on the Sunday, if I choose to take 1p) 
walks abroad in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park, I shall be left to devi 

means jefence, while the legitim s of my safet 
on. ‘These Hyde Park mots are ond beari r, 
it is high time that Government should int ed and strin. 
gent manner. A mob of vagabonds and scoundrels of the lowest deseriy 
tion takes possession of a publie park, which is wholly surrendered to the: 
mercy, and nu person of respectable appearance, however inoffensive 
behaviour, can approach without being grossly insulted and maltreate 
Thus, in last Monday's “Times,” we read of two ladies being knoe 
down, a person (in the delicious phraseology of the reporter), “in the garb 
of a groom” being hunted and stoned, gold watches snatched at, and riot. 
ous blackguardism rampant and unchecked. For my own part, I believ: 
the police are playing a game, and paying us out for the abuse they re. 
veived for their conduct in the former Hyde Park rows, by standiny 
quietly by, and looking on while our heads are being broken. Be this a. 
it may, these, meetirgs are assuming so threatening a shape, that they 
should be at once effectually suppressed and order restored. But out of e1) 
may perhaps come good,—these rioters have excluded from the Park it, 
regular Sunday frequenters; let us hope they will never return, and that 
for the future a gentleman may be enabled to walk by the side of the Ser- 
= with his wife, sister, or daughter, which, for the last few years, 
n 


as on a Sunday been almost impossible. 

The general expression of astonishment elicited by the “Times” article 
on the American question, and the annoyance exhibited by their master, 
the British public, at the tone of the article, seem to have liad some effect 
on the magnates of Printing House Square, and they have thought proper 
to modify their opinion. At such a period as this, hampered as we are, 
and taxed almost beyond bearing, a fratricidal war of the nature hinted at 
would be perfect madness. 

Affairs of state remain in sta/u quo. The Secretaryship of the Colonics 
is not filled up, though Sir William Molesworth has been dead for nearly 
a fortnight, nor is it decided who is to be the new Postraaster General, 
though Lord Canning takes his departure for India at the end of this 

| month. Meanwhile, Mr. Seovell ls retired from the Southwark contest, 
| leaving the field to Sir Charles Napier. At this his opponent is of course 
sufficiently elated—for the public ucetings have, in consequence, cume to 
an end, and no more awkward electioneering questions require to be 
At the outset of the contest the old Admiral declared he would 
ze for the hustings, but his 
h, and dribble in susall sums, 


taking } 


mv own ol 


look calr 
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be put to no expense beyoud the usual cl 


of the * Morning Advertiser.” 

On Thursday, last week, the “ Times” published two curious lettcrs, one 
from Mr. Landor, representing the indigent position of a descendant of 
the great Daniel Defoe ; the other, a manifesto signed by nineteen celebra- 
ted (ilterafeurs, artists, and scientific men, stating, that a Miss Lowe, a 
god-child of Dr. Samuel Johnson, was still living, at an advanced age, and 
also in poverty, and appealing to the benevolence of the British nation, ty 
purchase for her and her sister an annuity of thirty pounds a year, 
Among the signatures to this memorial, were the names of Dickens, 
Carlyle, Hallam, Tennyson, Macaulay, Dean Milman, Thackeray, l’rofes- 
sor Owen, Sir C. Eastlake, Disraeli, Xc. [have heard the letter and its 
subject very much discussed, and the general impression seems to be unta- 
yourable. “Lo extend one’s charity to this lady because she is Doctor Joln- 
son's god-child is absurd; you might as well pay your cook higher wages 
becanse she was in Scott's service (Sir Walter, I inean, not Join, the 
trainer), and if it is simply set forwerd as a case of age, respectability, aud 
poverty, there are, doubiless, lundreds of other claims as urgent. Moreover 
a correspondent of the “ Times” has set the matter ina right light, calling 
attention to the fact, that if the nineteen signers of the memorial, all meu in 
easy circumstances, had each subscribed one shilling a week the object 
would have been at once accomplished. Mr. Landor’s suggestion, that all 
who have been delighted by the perusal of “ Robinson Crusoe,” should sub- 
scribe a penny towards the relief of the author's descendant, is more facile 
and practicable. 


ru 
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THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES—SOME LITERARY GOSSIP. 

‘Tits is a Magazine week. Here before us lies * Blackwood,” in his un- 
attractive brown cover, with the portrait of the solemn old gentleman in 
the skull cap, large beard, and turned-down collar; and so into his con- 
tents (the Magazine’s, not the old gentleman’s,) I plunge. A capital 
number! The first article, upon the “ Eastern Shores of the Black Sea,” 


| is most interesting, giving us vivid photographic pictures of Kertch, 
| Anapa, Souchum halen, and Trebizond, locales which have hitherto re- 


ceived but scanty description at the hands of newspaper correspondents. 
After this article comes the continuation of “ Zaidee,” which story of the 
day is near conclusion, and is advertised for separate publication in De- 
ceimber. [have a notion that when read in a consecutive form, it will 
prove a hit. I hope so, for Blackwood’s sake. He has had no good 
story since “Lady Lee’s Widowhood.” ‘Then comes a notice of the late L’ro- 
fessor Johnston's work, “'The Chemistry of Common Life,” written in the 
warmest spirit of laudation, and the only fault in which is that it is too 
thoroughly Blackwoodian. 'Tuey are wonderful people, these Scotch con- 
tributors! ‘To write in the same Magazine with a man is (with them) to 
be bound to him through life, to crack him up in every couceivable way, 
and to rush at once into the lists to chastise any adventurer who may dare 
to question his claims. It is not so with us. In one Magazine, or peri- 
odical, L ay be a collaborafeur of men whom I soundly abuse in another, 
and so on through the whole set! ‘Thus, in this article, the writer talks 
of Professor Johnston enjoying a “reputation which is more than Euro- 
pean,” and it mentions his death as “a national loss.” ‘This is the lan- 
passe of hyperbole. Professor Johnston was, I believe, a man sguod in 
iis scientific learning, to be relied on in his doctrine, and useful in his 
generation. Beyond this, though he did contribute to the pages of 
“ Maga,” Aytoun himself shall not persuade me. 

Proceeding through the pages, I ain brought toa temporary halt by that 
dreadful thinz, Scotch fun. ‘Those broad-talking Northerns, who turn out 


such essays, reviews, ballads, and political diatribes, all excellent of their 


kind, have not the slightest conception of the comic, and the consequence 
is, that “ An Old Contributor at the Seaside” treats us to_as much vapid 
nonsense and tentative jocosity as can well be imagined. Understand me 
in this. I do not mean to say that an excellent appreciation of the ludi- 
crous is not generally to be found in “ Blackwood ;” the satire of the essays 
is sometimes splendid ; and in no periodical are fledgling authors more 
humorously flayed alive. It is only when the essayist goes in to be funny, 
originally funny himself, that he so lamentably fails. : 

‘The essayist'on Modern Light Literature this month takes “ Travellers 
Tales” as his theme, and discourses impartially aud sensibly on some of the 
recent books of travel. A “chatiing” review of Lieut. Hurton’s “ Pilgrim- 
age to Mecea,” a highly laudatory ditto of Wilkie Collins’ “ Rambles be- 
yond Railways.” a sneering ditto of Mr. Beste’s “ Wabosh,” and an abusive 
| ditto of Mr. Bayle St. John’s “Purple Tints of Paris,” make up. the 
article. Blackwood’s remaining papers are au account of the Paris xhi- 
| bition, contained in one of those wonderful letters which Hepolemus 
| writes to Nenseus; a splendid xccount of the fall of Sebastopol, in Major 
: Hamley’s “Story of the Campaign ;” and a political article, “ What are 
| we fighting for?” - : 
| ‘The “Dublin University Magazine” is, as is well known in the literary 
world, in a fix. The property is “in the market,” its late proprietor 1s 1 
bad health and worse circumstances, and its leading story, commenced & 
' tew months ago, and called “The Fortunes of Glencore,” summarily sus- 

pended, Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, the number for the pre- 

sent November is very readable and pleasant. The opening article is on 
| <The Progress of Russia,” and may very likely be very good, but—I have 

not read it! In my capacity of critic: T haye read so much, during te 

last two years, about Russia, that my brain is slightly queer upon the sub 


> 
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I leave the pages uncut and pass on to the papers on “The Dra- 
tie Writers of Ireland,” three of whom, Richard) Lalor Shiel, Joli 
Re ind Gerald Grithiu, are capitally treated this month.  'Thes are all 
own to the moderna reader, and nieiny are ti rious aneedet 
: lated of them. The stories of Shi: not to be found in| 
qaphy, and few weuld imazine t] fin, the talented autho 
The Ce ians,” had been a playwricht. ‘The author of t se shetehn 
hat hitherto been anonymous, but from his fat liliarity theatrical 


nd the ease with which the topies are handle “T fancy th at they 


written by Mr. Cole, who, under the pseudonyime of Caleratt, for many 
years managed the Dublin Theatre, and who is now Mr, Charles Kean's 
Soht-hind and treasurer. e Dublin’ also contains the commence 
ment of vnew tale, “The Old House of Darkbrothers.” 1 st py of mo. 


s, the first chapter of which is ¢ snially and pleasantly written 


«i also provides x good number, commen: ing this month a new 
le hy a very rising man, Mr. Wilkie Collins. “'The Monktons of Win- 
Abbey," is the name of this new story, and in it the supernatural ‘n- 


«is brought to work. draw 


I shonld like to r. Wilkie Collins’ 
tention to one point—his tendency to imitate Edgar Poe. In the “ Law - 

s Story,” which he contributed to the last Christmas number of 
Household Words,” the “Seven Poor Travellers.” he direc tly plagiarised 
series of analytical experiments shown in one of Poe's tale He should 
beware of this,——he plenty of or | power, and no oceasion to imi- 
anvbody, The second article in “ Fraser” is very opportune at the 
present womnent, touching on “American Varties” in general, and more 
especially on “The New Opposition as now Constituted.’ There is also 
: ale sant gossip about “ Devonshire Worthies” connected with * Claver- 
ing St. Mary,” “ Pendennis,” and the “ Brawl,” and an “ Imaginary Con- 
yersution” by Savage Landor. 

“The New Monthly” is not good. There are some very vulgar, flashy, 
fist chapters called * Ensign Pepper's Letters from Sebastopol,” then 
ome pretty rhymes by Mr. Thornbury, called, “ Riding to the 'Tourna- 
ment,” nice, but too long; and there isa ridiculous paper, entitled, “A 
(jossip about Modern Song Writers,” the author of which is mildly polite to 
Lady Dufferin, Samuel Lover, Haynes Bayley, &e., but pins Ins: faith 
on—whom 2? Mr. J. E. Carpenter, forsooth without exception the 
just iniserably Catnachy rhymester that ever was allowed to desecrate 
s of a half-crown periodical. This is strong language, you will 


tate 


aiv,Sirt So it is; but it is time that truth should be spoken about literary 
productions, and that a different style of eriticism to that of the “ Morning 
Herald” or the “ Britannia” should be adopted. The writer of the article 


n question talks of Mr. C 


wpenter’s “exquisite lyries,”—calls him “ the 
most tuneful of his brethren,” and speaks of his “muse” as being “ as vigor- 
as ever.” Now immediately succeeding this fulsome piece of bombast, 
is one of Mr. Carpenter’s “ exquisite lyrics,” which [ have transcribed for 
the benefit of your readers : 
THE STORY OF THE HEART. 
BY J. BE. CARPENTER 
“Oh! ask it not, it isa theme 
Too sacred to impart, 
The me mory of the fitful dream, 
The story of the heart ; 
For who has never loved in vain, 
Seen no fond hope decay, 
Or breathed no sigh, or felt no pain 
In some far distant day ? 
“Oh! ask it not, we dare not tell 
The unbidden thought that flows, 
As streams returning serve to swell 
The tide from which they rose! 
We could not if we would be tree 
From seeret hopes and fears, 
Nor be what we must seem to be 
Thro’ life’s declining years!" 


Now every line of this is, | submit, arrant nonsense ; as bad as, and more 
offensive than, Bunn’s ballads, except the line, “1 could not if L would be 
free”—which is a direct “ prig” from Byron. 

There is but little literary gossip, 
bad originally christened his new book, “ Nobody’s Fault,” but the title 
being learned by those wonderful people, the London correspondents of 
provincial papers, and duly declared in their respective publications, was 
changed to “ Little Dorvit,” whereby the worthy news-hunters were sold. 
“Little Dorrit,” is a stupid title enough,“ N »hody’s Fault”? sounds un- 
pleasantly suggestive of Administrative Reform. Why dowt he write 
without a “purpose?” If he only knew how much better he is liked when 
he is simply natural, unpolitieal, and not reformative, Via sure he would. 

Oh, one more serap. Everybody is talking of * Tolla,” that is, everbody 
in Paris, “'Tolla” is a new novel by M. Eduoud About, and the Parisian 
hterary world has been loud in its praise, M. About has been the lion of 
4 season, and our contemporary, the “ Leader,” which gives a weekly 
summary of English literature, cousisting of translations from the “Revue 
des deux Mondes,” let off many laudatory fire-works about it. Lo and be- 
hold, the bubble has burst ! 
an Italian novel, published 12 or 14 vears ago, and all the fuss has been 


A rumour states that Mr. Dickens | 


) was about to come. 


“Tolla” turns out to be a translation from | 


made for nothing! Moreover, English booksellers have been lighting for | 


. . . . . . Lf . 
the right of publishing it. Competition ran high, but eveatually it was 


carried off by Constable of Edinburgh, who soon discovered that the tale 
was already in full swing of trauslation in Kome, Something rotten— 
companion, or circle, or footstocl—I forget which. 

Next week you shail hear of Thackeray's Miscellanies. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER, 
TuERE is nothing new in the theatrical world beyond the opening of 
Jullien’s Concerts, held this year at Covent Garden, with the usual amount 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


PROPOSED FEE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 


ON Monday | public meeting was held in the } g\ptian Vall, at the Man- 
Sion House. forthe purpose of eomstd: rit gand dy termining whether the act of last 
sss Thortsing the est sliment ublic free libraries, should be adopted 
nthe City of 1 on. The Lord Mayor presided: and amongst the gentlemen 
presen La nt-Col Sykes, Mr Ewart, MP. Mr. Tite, MUP. and 
te e Ale nd numerous members of the Common Council 
~The Lord M pened the pre ul in the course of his speech ad 
dressed the mectiig as follow Ju culling upon you to give to the city of Lon- 
don the vast benetit L anticipate frou the establislinent of a free library, open 
to all, and for all, Pau not ashir uo to try a vain experiment, the success of 
Which way be even hazardous or d ubiful. It has already been tried in several 


of the great towns and cities of Envland, witl 


; n success Which removes all a 
prehension of f In Manele 


ter, during the year ending September, 1555 


no fewer than 147 2 persons availed themselves ef the facilities afforded by 
the free libraries there; and Lave reason to believe that results in proportion 
have rewarded the ratepayers in the other twe lve or fifteen corporate towns, in 


Which this small, but imniensely bene 
volunts 
pound 


ficial tax, was levied This tax is entirely 
be a rate exceeding one penny in the 
ely of free will, and our levy may be so 
small as to he little more than a nominal tax Upon any purty. 

Mr. Ewart, MOP. teen came forward and re peated that the act had already 
been carried into effect at Manchester with admirable results. At Liverpool, ‘a 
public library had been established for several years, and a new one was about 
to be erected, towards whieh the corporation had undertaken to contribute 


ind in no exse can it ¢ 


If we vote it, we do so entir 


£12,000, and Mr, Brown, one of the Members for South Lancashire, had promised 
the muniticent sam of £6,000. The bu Iding now usedas a library at Manchester 
had been purchased by the contributions of the inhabitants, and of the £12,000 
raised for the purpose, the working men themselves contrbuted not less than £800, 


He trusted that London would not be behind vither Liverpool or Manchester, but 
that the greatemporium of commerce would set an example to the whole world 
Mr. Ewart then went on to say that there was se sreely a town on the Continent 
containing 3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants in which a public free library was not to be 
found. If an Englishman went over to Boulogne, he obtained access to: free 
library by merely writing down his name, If he worea fustian jacket, or almost 
no jacket at all, he could obtain all the advantages of access to a free library. In 
Italy, there was scarcely a town containing 3,000 inhabitants which did not pos- 
sess a free library ; and equal facilities were afforded to the people in Germany. 
In Liverpool and Manchester, each of the inhabitants could obtain a book from 
the library ; and, so far from the books being injured or lost, it was a remarkable 
fact, that out of 110,000 volumes lent during the past year by the Liverpool 
library, only one had been lost. This fact showed that the people h 


Was, that they had a beneficial effect on the habits of the people by the fusion of 
all classes of the community. Mr. Ewart concluded by moving a resolution 
agrecing that the Publie Library Act of 1855 be forthwith established 

Licut.-Colonel Sykes seconded this resolution, quoting a few interesting facts 
in favour of the project. 1t was now the turn of the orators in the Corporation, 
and they availed themselves of it after the following fashion 

Mr. Deputy Peacock said that a more injudicious proposition, in his opinion, 
had never been submitted to the citizens of London. (Cheers) From what had 
taken place, any person would be led to suppose that there were no libraries in 
the City—no library under the roof of Guild. But under that roof there was 
a library of 12,000'volumes (Cries of “Not free.”) And how many people at- 
tended to read them! During the month ef October, the number of persons so 
attending was only seven. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) It had been said that the 
Guildhall library was in an inconvenient and unpopular place, But whose fault 
Was that? It was the fault of the Corporation. Why did they not place the 
library in a more suitable position, and increase the 12,000 volumes to 100,000? 
They could do so without touching the pockets of the people. (Hear, and cheers.) 
Mr. Deputy Peaeock then moved the previous question. 

Mr. Cox, in seconding this amendment, went straight to the point. He trusted 
that some resolution would be agreed to, showing that the citizens were of ee 
nion that it was the duty of the Corporation to provide a free library out of the 
Corporation funds. If such a decision should be come to, they might be able to 
sy that they had done at least one good thing in their generation, (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr. Deputy Bower based his opposition to the project on the grounds that 
there were 35 libraries and 27 muscums open to the publie in the metropolis 
Every man, he said, who had the willand inclination to acquire knowledge might 
gain aceess to nearly the whole of these institutions. It was not fairto mstitute 
# comparison between the people of Liverpool or Manchester, and the people of 
London, The reading portion of the inhabitants of Londen ept in the suburbs 
and the country, and in the distriets to which they retired, they could obtain 
books without taxing the ratepayers of the City. He concluded by trusting that 
no infamy would be east on the City on account of the rejection of the proposi- 
tion before the meeting. 

Mr. Abraham, sensibly enough, did not diseuss the point as to whether or no 
the Corporation was the proper party to establish the needed library. He knew, 
no doubt, that it was mere waste of words to advocate such a notion, and con- 
tented himself by informing the meeting that a ratepayer of £20 would only 
have to pay as many pence, for which he would have access to a free library. 

By this time the opponents of the proposcd library got quite uproarious, and 
would hardly hear the Rev. Mr. Mackenzic, who said that he wished to plead for 
the honour of the City of London. and for the young men of London. The 
honour of the City was very much at stake in the deeision to which the meeting 
He truly said that the objection with respect to the Guild- 
hall Library was very easily answered. That library consisted of about 12.000 
volumes, but they were not books of general utility.” It was a library of refer- 
ence on the antiquities of London and its various’ofticers. For instance, it con- 
tained nuamy excellent views of the processions which had taken place on Lord 
Mayor's Day. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., seeing the partienlar feeling of the meeting, took care to trim 
his course accordingly. He apprebended, he said, that the an-wer had already 
been given—that they would have no taxation for this purpose. (Cheers ) A rate 
could not be granted without the consent of two-thirds of the meeting, but he 
apprehended that the two-thirds would vote the other way. He eonsidered the 
time ill-chosen for sueh an experiment. To many a £10 ‘ratepayer 10d. was an 
object at this ; articular time 

Mr. Mechi tried to call the attention of the meeting to a practical view of the 
subject. The vote proposed to oe levied would amount to about £4,000, and the 
greater proportion of it would be raised from banks, mercantile establishments, 
and warehouses, (No. no; and oh, oh.) 

Mr. Alderman Sidney, like a true civic councillor, did not think the City was 
at present ripe for the consideration of ihis question. He believed that if the 


| meeting should be unwise enough to sanction the proposed proceeding, the re- 


| sult would be the establishment of a | 


of musical talent, good decoration, and gentish noise. In default, there- | 


fore, of news, | send you some further observations of my friend, “ Trois- 
Etoiles,” which merit insertion from their sense and good nature. 

“A word about the lever du rideau system at the playhouses. What 
is it but a tacit acknowledgment that business begins too soon for the con- 
venience of the only portion of the audience for whom the managers have 
much care? And as to the curtain-raiser, why, you and I and everybody 
know, from sad experience, what that usually is—some feeble, little farce, 
acted in a corresponding manner by the “ useful” members of the company, 


ill-dressed and careless, from a sense of their being only stop-gaps, and | 


angry at having to speak against a running staccato of slamming box- 
doors and the rustle consequ | 
arranging their dresses. It must be very exasperating to the poor actors, 
this trying to be gay to an audience, one part of whieh is not present ex- 
cept by instalments, and the other portion of it calling out “Sh! Sh!” 
or “dla porte!” as each noisy straggler saunters in. I saw Bouffé the 
other night play ina perversion of “ Kugénie Grandet,” and I can assure 
you that the lever du rideau took place mainly in dumb-show on this 
account. 

“T could give you a few practical hints on the lighting of the audience 
part of a theatre (they are now all over-lit), but as you are not a manager, 
ind wouldn’t listen to me if you were, and as I am’not a gas-fitter to gain 
anything by my advice, I will spare you the infliction,” : 


One Honest CABMAN.—One of Messrs Twinings’ clerks h 
cab, a few days ago, near the Bank of ngland, and having placed within the 
Vehicle a Jarge quantity of coin, drove directly to the Strand, where he himself 
Superintended its removal into the bankinghouse. 
Went on to the stand in St. Clement’s Churchyard, whence he was shortly hailed 
to take up in Norfolk Street A shower coming on, the driver took his macintos) 
out of the cab, and in doing so found a heavy hag of coin, which it instantly 
occurred to him must belong to Messrs. Twinings. After depos.ting his Nor- 
folk Street fare at a railway station, the honest fellow drove back 
nd handed his “treasure trove” over 
Which contained 300 hi 
Was promptly rewarded 
honesty, 

MURDER AT MatTreN iN NortHUMBERLAND —On M 
on the body of Dorothy Bewicke, 
sumed at the village iin. 
wo of his lodgers, w 
the evidence appearin 
‘vas adjowmed 


ailed a Hansom 


Messrs. Twinings’ counter. ‘The bag, 
ui severeigns, had been given up tor lost, and the driver 
I with a £10 note—afterwards increased to £ 


20, for his 


onday, the inquest 
the old woman recently murdered, was re- 
Previously, a“ mugger,” named James Conroy, and 
ipprebended on suspicion, and they are still in custody, 
¥ to implicate them in the barbarous deed, The inquest 


ent upon half the oceupants unshawling and | 


to the Strand, | 


| quit Jersey by the 2nd of 
at Southampton from that island on the 8rd, by the South-Western Company’s | 


The cabman drew off and | 


confused newsroom, and that the 
only reading disseminated amongst the people would be the newspapers and 
light novels, 

The Lord Mayor then put the amendment, which was carried by an over- 
whelming majority; so that London is to be behind every third-rate’ provincial 
town so far as the establishment of a Free Public Library is concerned. 


COMMERC’AL TRAVELLERS’ SCHOOLS. 
(To the Editor of the Ulustrated Times.) 


Sin,—A “ Subscriber and Well-wisher,” who withholds his name, has kindly 
forwarded to the office of the Commercial Travellers’ Schools, 250 copies of the 
“ Illustrated Times,” containing a very animated and correct representation of 
the opening of the new building at Pinner by his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

The “Subscriber” requests that a copy may be distributed to each of the 
children in the Institution, and desires that the receipt of the Papers may be 
acknowledged in your columns. The papers have beer disposed of as suggested, 
and the “Subscriber and Well-wisher ” is requested to accept the thanks of the 
Board for his interesting present.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

A. L. Sau, Secretary. 

81, Cheapside, 6th November, 1855. 


Tue Jersky ReruGEES.—Scveral of these exiles, who had been ordered to 
ovember, as stated in our last number, arrived 


mail steamship Despatch. The Despatch left Jersey with twenty-nine of the 
refugees, seventeen of whom were landed at Guernsey. The party left for London 
during the day by the London and South-Western Railway. 

ACCIDENT TO THE KING OF SpaAtn.—On the 25th ult., his Majesty, whilst 
riding near El Posito, was thrown from his horse, and received severe contusions 
in the head and the shoulder, and cuts on the nose and lip. When he fell, one 
foot remained fast in the stirrup, and as his horse plunge violently, he was in 
some danger. His Majesty’s uides-de-camp, however, assisted by some passers- 
by, extricated him. The Queen is said to have manifested much concern on 
hearing of the accident, and immediately went to see the King in his apartments. 

GENERAL CANnobent’s Misston.—General Canrobert embarked on the Ist 
inst., at Lubeck, on board the steamer Gauthiod, for Stockholm. In every part 
of Germany through which he has passed, and particularly at Hanau and Ham- 
burg, the populations of the towns gave him a bona fide ovation. At Lubeck the 
most enthusiastic cheers hailed his arrival and accompanied him to the place of 
embarkation. General Canrobert, it is said, is to visit Copenhagen on his return 
from Sweden. 

A SPANISH ConsUL’s SHEEP IN DANGER.—The Spanish Consul in Odessa, 
M. Baquer y Ribas, possesses, near Kertch, an estate on which he has reared 
numerous flocks of merino sheep. His property has not only become depreciated 
by the war, but the Allies have helped themselves t 
steward complained to Marshal Pelissier of the act, and the Marshal assured 
him that private property was sacred in the eyes of the Allies, and that M 
Baquer might remove his sheep to any place he pleased excepttheinteriorof Russia: 


i ad a reverence | 
for literature ; but one of the strongest arguments in favour of such institutions, | 


© a portion of his flocks. His | 


371 


THE GODDAUGHTER OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. _ 

Tur following graphic aud interesting letter appeared a few days since in 
the colunims of the * Times.” 

Sir,—The following document, aud the proposal or A 
on it, requir made known to the British pub 
we, as the course is, apply to the Editor of the *'Times.” 

In the month of May last, there was presented to Lord Palmerston, as 
head of her Majesty’s Government, a memorial on behalf of a certain aged 
Miss Lowe and her sister, which memorial will sufficiently explain itself, 
and indicate who the Misses Lowe are, to those who read it here: 

Phe undersigned beg respectfully to submit to Lord Palmerston a statement 
of reasons which appear to them to constitute, on behalf of the two dl sur- 
Viving doughiers of Mauritius Lowe, therein described, a elaim to such small 
yearly pension as in his Lordship's judgment may consist with other claims and 
demands for the ensuing year, upon the faud appropriated to literature 

“In Dr. Samuel Johnson's last Will is this passage,— a 

L also give and bequeath to my godchildren, the son and daughter of Mauri- 
us Lowe, painter, each of them EL0O of my stock in the Three per Cent. Con- 
solidated Annuities, to be disposed of by and at the discretion of my executors in 
the education or settlement im the world of them my said legatees, 

“The Mauritias Lowe mentioned here, who was once a man of great promise 
in his art, favourably known in the Royal Ac ademy and in the world as a man of 
refined manners and real lent and worth (though probably with something of mor- 
bid or over-sensitive in his character ), died 10 years after Johnson, without fulfilling 
the high hopes entertained of ham. "The godson, or younger Lowe, mentioned in 
the Will, who at one time (1810-13) appears to have held some small appointment 
in Barbadoes, ereditably to himself, but with the loss of health—the crown and 
consummation of various other losses he had met with—is also long since dead. 
Of these Lowes and their hopes and struggles there is now nothing to be sa 
They are sunk under the horizon. Nor can they pretend to have any hold of t 
world’s memory except what is derived from the father’s intimacy with Johnson, 
of which and of Johnson's helpfulness, and real esteem and affection for the man, 
there are stul abundant proots, printed and not printed, besides this of the Will” 

* But the goddaughter menticned in the will has not yet sunk under the hon- 
zon, She stil survives among us, a highly respectable old person, now in her 
7Sth year, with all her faculties about’ her, living with her youngest sister, aged 
72, the only other remnant of the family, in a house they have long occupied 

No. 5, Minerva Place, New Cross, Deptford—with numerous memorials o 


ypeal now grounded 


o be ie, for which object 


| Johnson in their possession, which vividly bring home tous, and present as a still 


living fact, their connection with that great man They have lived there for 
many rs in rigorous (hough not undignified poverty, which now, by some un- 
foreseen occurrences, threatens to become absulute indigeuce in these their final 
years. 

, “They are gentlewomen in manners; by all evidence, persons of wniformly 
unexceptionable conduct ; veracity, sense, ingenuous propriety, noticeable in them 
both, to a superior degree. The elder, especially, must have been a gr 
lively little woman, something of a beauty in her younger days, and by no means 
wanting for talent. She still recollects in a dim but iueffuceable manner the big, 
awful figure of Samuel Johnson, to whom she was carried shortly before his 
death, that he might lay his hand on her head and give her his blessing; her 
awe and terror very great on the occasion, Both sisters are in perfect possession 
of their faculties—the younger only is slightly hard of hearing. the elder (on 
whose head lay Johnson's hand) has still « light step, pertectly ..cct carriage, 
and Vivacious memory and intellect. The younger, who is of very honest and 
somewhat sterner ures, uppears to be the practical intellect of the house, 
probably the practical hand. ‘They are very poor, but have taken their poverty 
in a quiet, nnattectedly handsome manner, and have still hope that, in some way 
orother, intolerable want will not be permitted to overtake them. They have an 
altogether respectable, or, we might say (bringing the past and the present into 
contact), a touching and venerable air. There, in their little parlour at Dept- 
ford, is thy fir desk (capable of being rigorously authenticated as such) Upon 
which Samucl Johmson wrote the ‘English Dictionary ;’ the best dictionary 
ever written, say some, 

“Itis in behalf of these two women, of Johnson's goddaughter fallen old and 
indigent, that we venture to solicit from the Government some small public sub- 
vention to screen their last years from the worst misery. It may be urged that 
there is no public fund appropriated for such precise objects, and ‘that their ease 
cannot, except in a retiex way, be brought under the head of * literary pensions,’ 
but, in a reflex way, it surely can; and we humbly submit withal, tliat this case 
of theirs 18, in some measure, a peculiar and unique one. 

“Samuel Johnson is such a literary man as probably will not appear again in 
England for a very great length of time, His works and his life, looked at well, 
have something in them of heroic, which is of value beyond most literature, and 
much beyond all money aud money's worth to the nation which produced him. 
That same * English Dictionary,’ written on the poor fir desk above spoken of, 
under sternly memorable circumstances, is itself a proud possession to the Eng- 
lish nation, and not in the philological point of view alone. Such a dictionary 
has an architectonic quality in it; and for massive solidity of plan, manful cor- 
rectness and fidelity of execution, luminous intelligence, rugged honesty and 
greatness of mind pervading every part of it, is like no other. This, too, is a 
Cathedrai of St. Paul’s, after its sort; and stands there for long periods, silently 
reminding every iv glish soul of much that is very necessary to remember. 

“Samuel Johnson iimself is far beyond the reach of our gratitude. He left no 
child or representative of any kind ‘to claim pensions or distinctions from us; 
and here, by accident, thrown upon the waste seabeach, is something venerably 
human with Johuson’s mark still legible upon it, Jolson, as it were, mutely 
bequeathing it to us, and to what humanity and loyalty we have, for the few years 
that may still be left. Our humble request, in the name of literature withal, is, 
that the English nation will, in some small adequate way, respond to this de-' 
mand of Johnson's. : 

“Tenry Hauuam, Wilton Crescent. 

“James Srepuen, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“S. Oxon, Cuddesdon Palace, 

“'THoMAs CARLYLE, 5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 

“ ALEXANDER Dyce, 9, Gray’s Inn Square. 
“BW. Weymouth Street, Portland Place 
“C. L. Ea AKE, 7, Fitzroy Square. 

“JoHn Fors 58, Lincoln’s Lan Fields. 

“T. B. Macavray, Albany. 

“W.M. THackkxKay, 36, Onslow Square 
“ALFRED TENNYSON, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
“A.W. FONBLANQUE, Board of ‘Trade. 
“CHARLES DICKENS, ‘Tavistock House. 

“EB. BuLwer Lyrron, 1, Park Lane. 

“GR. GLEIG, Warwick Square 

“ RICHARD OWEN, Royal College of Surgeons. 
“op. E. MURCHISON, Belgrave Square. 

“3. DiskakLi, Grosvenor Gate. 

“Hi. H. MinMan, Deanery, St. Paul's.” 

To this memorial his Lordship made answer, with great courtesy and 
without undue delay, that the fund set apart for encourigement of litera- 
ture could not be meddled with for a pension to the goddaughter of John- 
son; but that, in consideration of the circumstances, his Loidship, from 
some other fund, had made her a donation of £100. Which sum of £100 
was accordingly paid to Miss Lowe in June last—a very welcome gift and 
help—all that the Prime Minister could do in this matter, and, unfor- 


| tunately, only about the fifth part of what it was, and is, indispensable to 


get done. 
It was still hoped that the last resource of an appeal to the publie might 
be avoided; that there might be other Guvernment helps, minute, charit- 


, able funds, adequate to this small emergency. And new endeavours were 


accordingly made in that direction, and new expectationsgntertained ; but 
these likewise have all proved ineffectual: and the resulting fact now is, 
that there is still needed something like an annuity of £30 for the joint 
lives of these, two aged sige that, strictly computing what pittances 
certain and precarious they already have, and what they still want, their 
case cannot be satisfactorily left on lower terms—that 
£400 to purchase such an annuity, is still needed for them 

If the thing is half as English as we suppose it to be, a small pecuniary 
result of that kind is not doubtful,now when the application is once made. 
At all events, as the English Government is not able to do this thing, we 
are now bound to apprise the English nation of it, and to ask the English 
nation in its miscellaneous capacity—Are you willing to do it? 

Messrs. Coutts, bankers, will receive sul scriptions from such as feel that 
this is a valid call upon English beneficence; and we have too much re- 
verence for Samuel Johnson, and for the present generation of his country- 
men, to use any soliciting or ignoble pressure on the occasion. So soon as 
the requisite amount has come in, the subscriptions will cease ; of which 
due notice will be given. We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Tuomas CartyLr, Caries Dickens, Joun ForstEr. 

Athenzeum Club, Oct, 31. 


is to say, about 


tee 


THE NEW LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

Tue municipal personage who has now the fortune to occupy “ the civie 
chair,” and exercise those funetions which have so long been associated 
with the office of Lord Mayor, has for many years been known to 
tle public as one of the most eminent among the commercial mag- 
nates of the City of London. Mr. David Salomons has figured with 
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distinction as an Alderman of the City; he has dis- 
on with scrupulous fidelity, the duties of Sheriff ; 
and he has been conspicuous among those modern “ mer- 
chant princes,” who emulate the House of Medici, in 
their patronage of art and its votaries. 

It would indeed have been a matter of regret if any 
of those prejudices of the age of chivalry and feudalism, 
which stil linger among us, had prevented so distin- 

ished a citizen from rising to the highest municipa 

ignity. That regret we are spared. David Salomons, 
Esquire, Alderman and Cooper, stuod next in rotation 
to Sir F.G. Moon; the citizens, in Common Council 
assembled, on the 20th September—St. Michael’s day— 
elected him to the vacant office, the Court of Aldermen 
concurring in the choice ; and a gentleman of Hebrew 
race, for the first time in the annals of the City, was 
formally installed as her chief magistrate elect. 

This event is regarded by those of the Hebrew race 
and religion as one of great significance, and it is, un- 
doubtedly, calculated to inspire them with more favour- 
able views of the institutions of Christendom. “The 
election of the first Jewish Lord Mayor,” says the 
“ Jewish Chronicle,” “designates a new epoch in the 
history of Judaism, both in England and abroad. It 
marks our separation from the days when the followers 
of Christ were the persecutors of His countrymen, b; a 
wider gulf than that of centuries. It is the memorial of 
a series of political struggles against intolerant laws, and 
the evidence of a growth of opinion and feeling, which 
ensures the final success of these struggles. Gratifying is 
the light it casts on the complexion of our statute-book— 
stil more gratifying its testimony to the state of society. 
The new occupant of the civic throne would, through 
long periods of our history, have been compelled to in- 
habit an obscure quarter of the City—to have crouched 
beneath its walls and hidden his goods in cellars. lt 
seems but yesterday he would have been pelted from the 
hustings.” ; 

The new Lord Mayor was originally engaged in busi- 
ness as a stockbroker. In 1835 he became Sheriff of 
London ; in 1847 he was elected an Alderman, and our 
readers will remember that, in 1851, he came romi- 
nently before the public in a political capacity. Having 
been a candidate for the representation of Greenwich, 
he was successful in his electioneering efforts, and on 
Friday, the 18th July, appeared at the table of the House 
of Commons to take the oaths and his seat. Being 
offered the New Testament, that he might take the cus- 
tomary oath, Alderman Salomons stated that he desired 
to be sworn on the Old. The Clerk of the House then \f 
handed him the Old Testament, and he proceeded to re- \ 
peat the oath of abjuration, till he came to the words 
“On the true faith of a Christian.” Instead of repeating 
them, he concluded with, “So help me, God,” and then 


seated himself on one of the lower benches. Upon this 
the Speaker, with characteristic dignity, inform Alder- 
man id that, not having taken the oath of abju- 


ration in the prescribed form, he could not be permitted 
to remain in the House. Alderman Salomons then with- 
drew; but, three days later, he re-appeared in the House, 
and took his place on the Ministerial benches. A scene 
of excitement and confusion ensued; and after he had 
actually addressed a speech to the assembled Commons, 
Alderman Salomons was removed by the Serjeant-at- 
arms, and conducted below the bar. When the general election occurred | 
n 1852, Alderman Salomons was not re-elected. | 

Though thus debarred from the House of Commons, Mr. Salomons has 
now a fair field for the exercise of his talents; and there is every reason 
to believe that he will discharge the duties of his new office with honour 
to himself and advantage to the public. His ample fortune will enable 
him to fill the “ civic chair” with becoming splendour ; and his friends en- 
tertain no doubt as to his dignifying the ancient office to which he has 
been elevated by the unanimous voice of his fellow-citizens. 


THE FLOODING OF GRANTON QUARRY FROM 
THE SEA. 
Dunne the severe gale of Friday, Oct. 26, when the flood tide in the 


Frith of Forth was at its height, the heavy sea effected a large chasm in 


the rocky embankment protecting Granton Quarry, and in the course of a 
few minutes filled up its vast basin. This quarry, out of which Granton 
Pier was built by the Duke of Buccleuch, and from which a massive break- 
water is in course of construction, enclosing the pier in a capacious har- 
hour, is situated a mile west of the pier, in an angle of the coast, two 
sides of its embankment being exposed to the actien of the waves. There 
being, however, nearly 100 feet of rock protecting it from tidal inroads, 
no apprehension was ever entertained from its proximity to the sea. The 
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DAVID SALOMONS, THE NEW LORD MAYOR. 


tide of Friday morning was the height of the stream, and a heavy gale was , 
| blowing from the west, when, between 3 and 4 o’clock, about 60 yards of 


the embankment on the west side was bodily carried into the quarry, and 
the waves, rushing through the gap, filled it in five or ten minutes. Had 
the occurrence taken place from an afternoon tide, the results might have 
been most dreadful, for the 50 or 60 men daily employed in it would at 


once have been overwhelmed. As it was, the household of the foreman of | 


the quarry had a most providential escape. They resided in a house on 
the brink of the precipice, and so close to the portion of the bank which 
gave way, that the gable and doorway, and part of the roof and flooring, 
were washed away, and the inmates had a 

by a window. The quarry, having been nearly exhausted, is not likely to 
be again used, as other seams of rock are understood to exist in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The gale, fortunately, was not attended with any 
serious consequences to the shipping in the Forth. 


A DESCENDANT OF DEFOE. 

HE following admirable letter appeared in the “Times” at the close 
of last week. It called forth numerous responses in hearty approbation of 
its object. One writer, Mr. Charles Knight—the pioneer of cheap literature, 
the genial Shakesperian editor, and the pleasant writer of many pleasant lite- 
rary {ragments—intimated that, for two years past, he had been the recipient 
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ly sufficient warning to escape | 
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of some slight contributions on Mr. James Defoe’ : 
roving that while others were dreaming, he was bbe ra 
He announced, moreover, his readiness to contin,. 1 
stewardship until a committee and treasurer war his 
pointed. We earnestly exhort our many thousand ake i 
of all ages and conditions, to contribute, pot path 
pence, but according to their ability, towards an... 2 
at once so desirable and so honourable. Subserint:,. 
can be sent to Mr. Knight, at No. 90, Fleet Street’ an 
transmitted to our care, addressed to 148, Fleet § 
will be duly handed over to Mr. Knight’s charge,— , 
Illustrated Times.) , 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIME.” 

Sir,—No writer has done so much good for the py} 
lic as you have, or so little as I. Yet { shall dane 3 
infinitesimal part of your merits, if, following Se ae 
Talfourd, I can induce you, the conductor of charity ve 
become the advocate of Defoe. ” 

Daniel has left one descendant—a Crusoe 
Friday, in an island to him a desert. 

Mr. Forster, in his “ Life of Defoe,” after quoting th 
words of the intelligent and humane judge, telle ae 
“ There is now living at Kennington, in deep, though 
uncomplaining, poverty, James Defoe, the great-gran. 
son,” &e. Sn 

Sir, let the hand which rescued the remnant of a brave 
army from annihilation be now again stretched fort) 
The descendant of as brave a man as any in that army 
if not exposed to nakedness, and pestilence, and famine. 
if not writhing with unstanched wounds under corroding 
frost, is exposed at least to penury in his extreme olj 
age. There are men who may be warmed by the re. 
flected glory of their ancestors, but, however elevated 
and unclouded, it falls feebly on the death-bed of the 
forsaken. 

And now, let thought make way for action. “If eyery 
schoolboy,” says Talfourd, “had given his penny, thers 
would have been no need of a subscription for a stotye 
to his memory.” True, nor is there now. Little men 
have them, great men want them not. We are jostled 
by demagogues and adventurers in brass tunics at every 
street corner; the whole metropolis is become one vast 
Cheapside of them. Lords and gentlemen, the garteraj 
and ungartered, are running out of breath to inscribe 
their names, with fives, and tens, and twenties of pounds 
sterling at the right-hand side of them, in the columns 
of the “ Times.” Defoe wants none of them. Let every 
schoolboy, and every man in England who has been one 
give his pepe it now ; time presses on ; the band 
may soon be palsied that might at this hour receive it 
Wicked is it to omit or to defer the performance of what 
is so easy, and may, collectively, be so important. 

Let our novelists, now the glory of our literature, re. 
member their elder brother Daniel, and calculate (if, in. 
deed, the debt is calculable) what they owe to him 

Let our historians ask themselves if no tribute is due, 
in long arrear, to the representative of him who wrote 
the “History of the Plague in London.” What ought 
to live will live, what ought to perish will perish. Mar. 
ble is but a wretched prop at best. Defoe wants no 
statue, and is far beyond all other want. Alas ! there is one 
behind who is not so. Let all contribute one peuny for 
one year; poor James has lived 77, and his dim eyes 
cannot look far into another. 

Persuade, Sir, for you can more powerfully than any, the rich, the indus- 
trious, the studious, to purchase a large store of perdurable happiness for 
themselves by the smallest sum of a day’s expenditure. The author of 
that book which has imparted to most of them the greatest delight of any, 
was also the earliest teagher of political economy, the first propounder of 
free trade. He planted that tree which, stationary and stunted for nearly 
twe centuries, is now spreading its shadow by degrees over all the earth. 
He was the most far-sighted of our statesmen, and the most worthily 
trusted by the wisest of our kings. He stood up for the liberty of the 
press ; let the press be grateful. : 

“Tt was in the power of Johnson to relieve the grand-daughter of Mil- 
ton; Sir, it is in yours to | pr up the last scion of Defoe. If Milton 
wrote the grandest poem and the most energetic and eloquent prose of any 
writer in any country; if he stood erect before Tyranny, and covered with 
his buckler, not England only, but nascent nations ; if our great prophet 
raised in vision the ladder that rose from earth to heaven, with angels 
upon every step of it, lower, indeed, but not less useful, were the energies 
of Defoe. He stimulated to enterprise those colonies of England which 
extend over every sea, and which carry with them, from him, the spirit and 
the language that will predominate throughout the world. Achilles aud 
Homer will be forgotten before Crusoe and Defoe. 

1 am, Sir, very respectfully, &c. 
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SAILORS’ INSTITUTE. 
On the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, the Ist inst., the founda 
tion stone of the new Sailors’ 
Institute, Mercer’s Street 
Shadwell, in connection with 
the British and Foreign Sai- 
lors’ Society, was laid with 
nefitting ceremonies, The 
Lord Mayor, Sir F. G. Moon 
Bart., officiated on the auspi- 
cious occasion; many other 
gentlemen of influence took 
art in the ceremony; and 
the presence of a number of 
jadies lent interest and va- 
jety to the scene. An ap- 
propriate prayer having been 
offered up, the Secretary of 
the Society read a memorial 
setting forth the claims of 
seafarmg men on the public, 
and the progress made by the 
Society in devising and car- 
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~~ 


rying out measures for their 


benetit. 


) By this document, it ap- 


peared, that after the close of 


thewar with Franee, the long- 


continued national neglect of 


the sailors of England being = = 


strongly felt. by several phil- 


anthropie individuals, the 


“Port of London Society for 


the Religious Instruction of 


Seamen,” was forthwith 


founded. To carry out the 


design of the benevolent in- 


stitutors, the hull of the 


Speedy, an old sloop of war, 
was purchased and fitted up = 
as a “floating chapel,” H 
moored in the Thames, and 
known as the “ Seaman’s | 
Ark.” oe 

The example thus set hav- !|W yt 
ing been speedily followed at |\w' 
the ports ef Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, and Hull, there was J 
formed, in 1819, the Bethnal 
Union Society, with the ob- 
ject of promoting a general , 
nsitation of the hivuing ind? 
port, and of holding religious | 
meetings on board ship. The | 
united action of these two} 
Societies having been deemed | 
desirable, they were, in the | 
year 1827, incorporated un- };.! , 
the name of the “ Port of =). 
London and Bethnal Union — 
Society.” be 
., The attention of these So- —>= 
cieties was at first directed 
chiefly to the religious wel-- 
fare of British seamen, but 
it having been found that _— 
there existed a large sphere 
for usefulness among those 
of other countries visiting the 
port of London, it was deter- 
mined to extend their combined operations, and to assume a designation in 
accordance with their enlarged field of action. 

Accordingly, in the year 1833, the Society was remodelled, and at a 
meeting, presided over hy Sir Peter Laurie, then Lord Mayor, the title 
‘British and Foreign Sailors’ Society,” was adopted. 

_ The floating chapel being found a hindrance to the navigation of the 
river, and, moreover, her timbers becoming rotten and unsafe, the hulk 
was broken up in 1834, and the fittings removed to Bell Wharf, in Lower 
Shadwell, where premises were opened as a sailors’ chapel. 

‘ Una few years, however, the trustees of the parish church in Wellclose 
Square, having offered to the Board, at an annual rental, the use of that 
beautiful building, it was in 1845 accepted, and opened as the Sailors’ 
Church, in connection with the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. 
‘ In that church stated services have 
been held by the Society’s chaplain 
and other ministers, down to the pre- 
senttime. Many thousands of seamen 
have attended divine worship every 
year, and abundant proofs of the 
blessing of God have crowned the 
labours of the Society within its walls. 
Nevertheless, the Directors felt that 
the progress of the age demanded an 
advanee in their measures for the 
benefit of the sailor, and at length, in 
the Report presented at their Anni- 
versary, in May, 1854, it was recom- 
mended that a building, to be called 
“The Sailors’ Institute,” should be 
erected in this locality, and that it 
should comprise— 
1A library and reading room, to be 
supplied with maps, charts, and peri- 
cals, and always open for the free 
use of seamen, with an adjoining re- 
freshment room. 

A public hall, for leetures on 

Science, temperance, and topics of 
general interest, and for divine ser- 
Vice on Sundays. 
.Class rooms, for instruction in 
havigation and the simpler branches 
of education; and a savings’ bank, 
especially for the use of seamen. 

‘This proposal was cordially re- 
ceived—a subscription was immedi- 
ately opened— this most eligible 
Site secured on advan' is terms 
ftom the Worshipful Company of 
Mercers, 

Collis Royal Highness, the i 

usort, in responding to an appeal 
fron Mr. Thomson Tctdny, MP, 
the treasurer, has since become the 
patron of the undertaking, and pre- 
‘ented a donation of £50 to the 


_ More recently, we believe, a peti- 
tion was Jeweee to the Common 
Council of the City of London, when 
the sum of £250 was voted; by it in 
urtherance of the object. 

me of the ing commercial 
firms in'London have assisted in the 
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work; and the sum of £2,600 llaving been thus subscribed, the Com- 
mittee resolved to preceed witi: the erection. 

Mr. Searle was appointec the Society’s architect; and the tender of 
Mr. Ennor, in which he undertook to erect the building for £3,370, or, 
with the observatory tower, for the sum of £3,631 was accepted. 

The edifice will be in the Italian style of architecture, of the following 
dimensions :—Extreme height 90 feet; height to roof 45 feet; depth, 
72 feet ; breadth, 74 feet. 


The Lord Mayor having proceeded to lay the stone—on -vhich was in- | 
scribed, “This stone was laid by the Right Hon. Sir F. G. Moon, Bart., | 
Lord Mayor of London, November 1, 1855 ;* Charles G. Searle, Esq., | 


architect ; Mr. Thos. Ennor, builder”—a number of ladies handed in purses. 
His Lordship, after declaring the stone to be duly laid, said, that sincethe 
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had been Chief Magistrate 
of the City, he had partici- 
pated in no task with more 
gratification than the pre- 
sent. The “ National Au- 
them” having been sung, the 
company separated. 

In the evening, the friends 
of the undertaking dined at 
the London Tavern. ‘The 
subscriptions of the day wer- 
about £750, including a do- 
nation of £20 from the Lord 
Mayor. 

NOVEMBER FASHIONS. 

Notwithstanding the vas 
variety of elegant cloaks 
which the present season has 
introduced, nothing is more 
fashionable as a wrap, either 
for the carriage or the pro- 
menade, than a large cash- 
mere shawl. In the princi- 
pal shawl warehouses of Lon- 
don, some exquisite specimens 
both of foreign and home 
manufacture may be seen. A 
few may be here briefly de- 
scribed. A shawl, the ground 
of which is malachite green, 
has a rich border composed 
of long m-leaves inter- 
twined with flowers and ara- 
besques; another, having « 
white ground, is destined to 
form part of a marriage frows- 
seau. ‘The border consists of 
a triple row of palm-leaves, 
in a variety of rich hues 

= blending harmoniously to- 
gether; a third has a blue 
ground, the border of which 
1s of rare beauty, and per- 
fectly novel in design, con- 
sisting of very long and slen- 
der palm-leaves, each of which 
is composed of four smaller 
leaves ingeniously intertwined 
together. 

The above are what are 
called long cashmeres, that is 
to say, they require to be 
5, doubled to form the square. 

Those called square cash- 
meres (or single squares) are 
|| also very fashionable; and 
some of the new patterns in 
Hy)! shawls of this latter descrip- 
f tion are also extremely beau- 
| tiful. A square cashmere, 
i Ht now — in the French 
MM} Palais de 1I’lndustrie, has 
“received the name of Les 
Quatres Saisons. The ground 
is formed of four squares— 
one green, another red, the 
third white, and the fourth 
black. The berder of this 
shaw] consist of palm-leaves 
and flowers, disposed in a 
rich and fanciful design. Furs are” already beginning to make their ap 

nce, and muffs are likely to be more fashionable this season than 

uring several past winters. They will be worn of middling size, and 
sable will be the favourite fur, 

Fre. 1.—Paletot cloak of Circassian cloth, The colour is a very dark 
shade of cinnamon brown. The cloak is entirely covered with rows o 
braid about half an inch iv width, and set on horizontally. The sleeves 

| which are turned up at the ends in broad revers, are trimmed with braid 
in corresponding style. ‘The cloak is fastened in front with three brande- 
bourgs of passementerie, and there is an ornament of the same kind on 
the revers of each sleeve. .The dress is of rich figured silk—the ground 
being shaded in green and black, and the pattern large flowers in shades 
of green. The bonnet is of gray straw, trimmed with green velvet and 
' black lace. | Undertrimming, bou- 
quets of verbena and white tulle. 

Fre, 2.—(Little girl’s dress.)— 
Frock of light green poplin ; the skirt 
edged with three rows of green velvet 
of graduated widths. Jacket of fawn 
colour zebra plush, trimmed with 
plush fur. Bonnet of pink therry 
velvet, trimmed with broad pink sars- 
net ribbon; disposed in a bow with 
very long ends at the back of the bon- 
net, and a small bow at each side. 
The brim is edged with two rows of 
very narrow black lace turned back 
Trousers edged with eyelet-hole work. 
Boots of black cashmere, tipped with 
glazed leather. 

Fic. 3.—Robe of violet coloured 
silk, with four flounces edged with 
rows of black velvet woven in with 
the silk. The same trimming edges 
the basque and the frills of the sleeves. 
The collar and under-sleeves are of 
worked muslin, On one arm a brace- 
let of amber, and on the other a snake 
bracelet of hair, The bonnet is of 
straw colour therry velvet, trimmed 
with ribbon of the same colour. The 
under-trimming consists of a very full 
houilloné of white tulle, and at each 
side @ small water lily made of red 
velvet. Gloves of tan-colour kid. 
Out of doors, a large cashmere shaw! 
is worn over this dress. 

Fie. 4,—Robe of brown moire an- 
tique. The skirt is without trimming 
but the corsage (not shown in our en- 
craving) is trimmed with bands o 
velvet of the same colour as the dress 
The cloak is of a new material jus 
introduced. In Paris, where this ma- 
terial is much employed at present for 
cloaks, it is distinguished by the name 
ot duvet de cygne (swan’s down). It is, 
in fact, cloth covered with a sort of 
downy pile. The cloak shown in our 
illustration is made of this swan’s- 
down cloth. The colour is dark blue 
and the pile or down is black. The 


trimming ae of a double row o 
broad plush braid, having a groundo 


‘ 
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Bonnet of white corded. silk, 


eT ae ay pe, ith blue and black . 
light gray, figured with blu eacclola’ot 


trimmed on the outside with bouquets of Chinese primroses 
gold chain with cameo clasps Boots of cashmere of the same colour as the 


d-ess. 


Witerature. 


+ 
LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEM. 
The Song of Hiawatha, By Wenxry Wapswoxrn 
¢. (Author's Protective Edition.) — Is. 
D. Bogue. 


Our obligations to a great author are perhaps never so clearly felt as 
when we first receive the announcement of a new work from his pen. 
The effect is that of iminediate exhilaration. No lover of literature cun 
read the first advertisement of a new serial by Dickens or Thackeray, or 
a volume of poems by ‘Tennyson, without a sensible elevation of the spirits. 
There is something to look forward to—the certainty of an addition to 
our stock of amusement and profit ; and we can conceive no more Justin. 
able grounds for pride in an author than this homage of an entire educated 
community’s pleasurable anticipation. 

The feeling is doubled when it is understood that the expected book is 
to be the culmination of the author's study and experience in the field of 
literature for which he is known to be the most fitted. Who, for instance, 
can forget the thrill of pleasure with which the news was received that 
Mr. Macaulay was about to group his masterly studies of the last two 
centuries into one great historical picture? Who learnt, for the first 
time, that the adventures of Colonel Henry Esmonde were laid in the 
reign of Queen Aune—the age of Thackeray per exce Mence- without 
rubbing his hands and feeling as if he were somehow coming into a for- 
tune? Who would not experience the same feeling on learning that 
Alfred Tennyson was about to give us a poctical version of the “ Arabian 
Nights” —when the laureate might revel in story-telling and _picture- 
painting (his true vocation) to his heart’s content and ours ? 2 

So, on the day of its becoming known that the American, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, the most accomplished poet of the day (and all but the 
greatest), had been devoting himself to the composition of a poem on the 
subject of American Indian Mythology—a good many thousand readers, 
we take it, felt considerably better for the intelligence. The subject was 
of vast interest, and the workman obviously competent. The early his- 
tory of a mysterious and heroie people—the original denizens of the con- 
tinent to which the future of the world belongs—w ting. ‘The in- 
terests of theology, history, and science called for it. ie dim traditions 
by which the history of such a people could only be suggested, were be- 
coming rapidly obliterated. To collect and fix them in a permanent form, 
the mind of a poet was wanted, and one who should be something besides 
a poet—a painstaking scholar and antiquarian. ; 

Mr. Longfellow had already proved by the production of two important 
historical poems—widely differing from each other except in their common 
excellence—his competency to such a task. He had shown he could bring 
the most elaborate and discriminating research to bear in exhuming the 
remains of a buried age, and a very high degree of poetic fire to assist in 
their revivification. The characteristie emotions of the old French colo- 
nists of Acadia are as faithfully pourtrayed in “ Evangeline,” as their 
costumes and furniture are catalogued. In the “Golden Legend,” every 
thought and image, as well as every plume and rivet, is Teutonic and 
medieval ; every figure seems to have stepped from a» illuminated 
missal—every line to have been written in black letter. Decidedly, the 
“Song of Hiawatha” would be worth listening to. 

Expectations have not been deceived. “'The Song of Hiawatha” is un- 
questionably Longfellow’s greatest work. It will never command as many 
readers as “ Evangeline,” because “ Evangeline” is an exceptional case in | 
modern poetry, and from the catholic simplicity of the subject and its 
treatment, is read by all classes, like Shakspeare or the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field.” But the rational admirers of Longtellow, for his many and varied 
excellences, will find these excellences more concentrated and matured in 
his present work than in any former one. 

Intense appreciation of natural scenery ; hopeful faith in human nature ; 
attention to historic detail with almost morbid scrupulousness ; and, above 
all, a despotic power of music, that insists on shining like a sun through 
the mists of impracticable metre, are manifested in “ Hiawatha,” in a most 
remarkable degree. 

The groundwork of the poem (an “ Indian Edda,” as Mr. Longfellow calls 
it in a note, unnecessarily es for what he considers lus presump- 
tion) is “a tradition prevalent among the North American Indians, of a 
personage of miraculous birth who was sent among them to clear their 
rivers, forests, and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace.” 
Such a demigod, in fact, as is to be found in the traditions of every primi- 
tive people—an Indian Hercules, Buddha, Nimrod, King Arthur, or what 
you will. Into this primitive fable, the poet informs us he has “ woven 
other curious Indian i vends, drawn chiefly from the various and valuable 
writings of Mr. Schoolcraft, to whom the literary world is greatly in- 
debted for his indefatigable zeal in rescuing from oblivion so much of the 
legendary lore of the Indians.” Of Mr. Schoolcraft we know little in this 
country, but have suflicient faith in the discernment and conscientiousness 
of his grateful eulogist to thank him for the assistance he has rendered to- 
wards the composition of what, if not the “Genesis” of the North Ameri- 
can Race, is certainly ex.titled to the rank of its “ Metamorphosis.” 

The Poem—which, by the way, assumes to be an Indian song, and never 
deviates from an appropriate wild simplicity—commences, after the manner | 
of Ovid, with the first rude principles of the people’s mythology. The 
descent of Gitche Manito, the Great Spirit, the Master of Life, upon earth, | 
for the establishment of peace among nations ; the institution of the peace 
pipe; the allotment of the four winds to the direction of various super- 
natural personages ; finally, the mystic birth of the demi-god, Hiawatha, | 
form what the French call the exposition. The bulk of the work is de- 
voted to the achievements of Hiawatha. | 

“How he prayed, and how he fasted, | 

How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 

‘That the tribes of men might prosper, | 

: That he might advance his people.” | 

All this may strike the reader for amusement as somewhat over mythical | 
and repellent. Butitis byno means so. Mr. Longfellow is too experienced 
a /itterateur to attempt to paint any moral without previously adorning an 
interesting tale. “ Hiawatha,” with all the force of a well-sustained alle- 
gory, is as amusing as a fairy tale. It is as readable, even to our old 
friend “ the meanest capacity,” as Lempriere’s “ Dictionary,” or “ Puss in 
Boots” —a man with Mr. Longfellow’s appreciation of the naively marvel- 
lous, will be flattered, not offended, by the comparison. Every scene the 
Indian hero traverses in his allegorical progress is a breathing landscape ; 
every adventure he meets with a capital story. 

And it is as a story, or collection of stories, of the most picturesque de- 
scription, we recommend the book, leaving its deeper meaning to work its 
own way by degrees. 
of “ babbling o” vast forests,”—we like them better than T\ 
pre-Raphaelite flower gardens—ii is Longfellow ; and he never had such a 
chance as in the present poem— 

“With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations, 
As of thunder in the mountains! ” 
All his mystic types are of an interesting character. Take, for instance, the 
beautiful fable of the origin of the Indian corn, Mondamin. Hiawa- 
tha is fasting, and lamenting the dependence of his people for subsistence 
upon wild game and roots. A youth approaches him— 
“ Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Comiog through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendour of the sunset; 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden.” 


LONGFELLOW, 


The Same. 
London 


oo 


| is an immense character. 


If ever a poet possessed the faculty to perfection | 
‘ennyson’s eternal | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Master of Life, in 


This vouth informs him that he has been sent by the 


obedience to Hiawatha’s prayers; and that the latter must wrestle and 
struggle with him, in tye end burying him carefully, and watching for his 
resurrection, ‘The strv takes plac Hiawatha, although weakened by 


hes Monday 


fasting and prayer, van in, tearfully obeying the directions 


of the latter 
“ Strip these garments, green nd yellow 
Strip this nodding plumage trom me, 
Lay me in the e ind make it 
Soft and loose and light above me 


In the fulness of the scason, Hiawatha’s straggles are rewarded 
f Mondamin 


Indian corn springs up from the eray 
“Till at length « smell green feather 

From the earth shot slowly upward 
Then another and another, 
And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, ‘It is Mondamin! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!’” 


Could the myth of labour and fruition be more beautifully rendered ? 
And vet the struggle between Hiawatha and the Ileaven-sent Mondamin, 
viewed as a simple fight, any desperate encounter 
between Valentine and Orson. ; 

In a subsequent portion of the poem, Mr. Longfellow describes the Bless- 
ing of the Corn Fields, after the fashion of the ancient Indian custom, as 
narrated by Mr. Schoolcraft. The reader will readily call to mind Mr. 
Tennyson's exquisite phrase—* clothed all in chastity,” from the poem of 
“ Godiva,” whiel Longfellow paraphrases, as it were, by his “ Robed with 
darkness as a garment.” 

“Sing, O Song of Hiawatha, 
Of the happy days that followed, 
In the and of the Ojibways, 
In the pleasant land and peaceful! 
Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 
Sing the Blessing of the Corn-tields ! 
Buried was the bloody hatchet, 
Buried was the dreadful war-club, 
Buried were all warlike weapons, 
And the war-cry was forgotten. 
There was peace among the nations 
Unmolested roved the hunters, 
Built the bireh-canoe for sailing, 
Caught the fish in lake and river, 
Shot the deer and trapped the beaver; 
Unmolested worked the women, 
Made their sugar from the maps 
Gathered wild rice in the meadows, 
Dressed the skins of deer and beaver. 
All around the happy village 
Stood the imize-fields, green and shining 
Waved the green plumes of Mondamin, 
Waved his soft and sunny tresses, 
Filling all the land with plenty, 
*T was the women who in Spring-time 
Planted the broad ficlds, and fruitful, 
Buried in the earth Mondamin ; 
*T was the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of harvest, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin ; 
Even as Hiawatha taught them. 
Once, «hen all tle maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful, 
Spake and said to Minnehaha, 
To his wife, the Laughing Water 
‘You shall bless to-night the corn-tields, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
To protect them from destruction, 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
fagemin, the thief of corn-fields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear ! 
‘In the night, when all is silence, 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahmin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
So that sot an cye ean see you, 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside your garments wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 
Round the borders of the corn-fields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 
Robed with darkness as a garment. 
‘Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magie circle round them, 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magie circle.’ ” 

The episode of “Hiawatha’s Wooing,” which we quoted in our last week’s 
number, is one of the finest in the volume. It is a delicious love story, 
and would, without the slightest context, make the fortune of any poet. 
The reader unacquainted with Longfellow is recommended to commence his 
studies with that passage. Unless he speedily has it by heart, we repudiate 
any ardent desire for his acquaintance. 

‘Mr. Longfellow—wise general as he is—has pressed the light forces 
of comedy into his service in no insignificant degree. Tagoo, “ the great 
boaster—he, the marvellous story-teller—he, the traveller and the talker,” 

He is possibly the greatest liar that ever 
breathed,—but a worthy patriarch, notwithstanding :— 
“Very boastful was Lagoo ; 
Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater; 
Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder; 
Never any marvellous story 
But himself could tell a stranger. 
Would you listen to his boasting, 
Would you only give him credence, 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so far and high as he had ; 
Ever caught so many fishes, 
Ever killed so many reindeer, 
Ever trapped so many beaver!” 
Bragging, with the North American Indians, is a humorous and inci- 
dental failing, as the substitution of neat whiskey for water is with the 
Shetlanders. It leads to eccentric results—riole fount! The humorous 
“front scenes” in Mr. Longfellow’s drama are divided between the Ojib- 
; way Gordon Cumming just alluded to, and Pau-Puk-Keewis, “an idle 
| Yenadizze,” or fast man of the Ojibway community—a character whose 
| vagaries are described with all the rollicking exuberance of Pickwick, his 
| hae i identity as the Spirit of Turbulence never being once lost sight of. 
The description of the dance to which he treats the guests at Hiawatha’s 
| wedding, is one of the happiest passages in the volume, 
“Though the warriors called him Faint-Heart, 
Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 
| Idler, gambler, Yenadizze, * 
Little heeded he their jesting, 
Little cared he for their insults, 
| For the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

He was dressed in shirt of doe-skin, 
White and soft, and fringed with ermine, 
| All inwrought with bead of wampum ; 
| He was dressed in deerskin leggings, 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine, 
And in moccasons of buckskin, 

Thick with quills and beads embroidered. 
On his head were piumes of swan’s down, 
On his heels were tails of foxes, 

In one hand a fan of feathers, 

And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow 
Streaks of blue and red vermilion, 

Shone the face of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 


is as interesting a 
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From his forchead fell his tresses 


Sneath 


Shining ber Pai 

Hung with braids of set 

As among the yuests assembled 
Tot! onud of flutes an ging 
To the sound of drums and voces 


Rose the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis 
And began his mystic dances 

First he danced a solemn measure 
Ve ry slow in step and gesture, 


fn and out aniong the pine-trees 
Through the shadows and the sunshine 
Treading softly ike a panther : 
Then more swiftly and still swifter 
Whirling, spitiuing round in circles 
Leaping o'er the guests assembled, 
Hddying round and round the wigwam, 
fill the leaves went whirling with him 
Till the dust and wind + ther 


Swept in eddies round a 

Phen along the sandy margin 
OF the lake, the Big-Sea- Water, 

On he sped with frenzied gestures, 
Stuuped upon the sand, und tossed it 
Wildly in the air around him ; 

Till the wind became a whirlwind, 

Till the sand was blown and sifted 

Like snowdrits o'er the landscape, 
Heaping all the shores with Sand Dunes, 
sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo! 

Thus the merry Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced his Beggar's Dance to please them 
And, returning, sat down laughing 
There among the guests assembled, 

Sat and fanned himself serenely 
With his fan of turkey-feathers.” 


We must content ourselves with quoting one more Passage, 
of which will hardly need to be pointed out to the reade 
Never stoops the soaring vulture 
On his quarry in the desert, 
On the siek or wounded bison, 
But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look out, 
Sces the downward plunge and follows ; 
And a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether, 
First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 
So disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scannir me another's motions, 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering tlock-wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded, 
First a shadow, then a sorrow, 
Tul the air is dark with anguish.” 


We would gladly dwell! longer on this subject did the arrangements » 
our publication permit. Of the legends themselves that Mr. Lon: 
has collected, their possible origin, and interest as relating to othe 
logies, we have no time to speak. We must content ourselves 


scan 
expression of unqualified approval of the manner in which they have \eey 
collected, digested, and set to the most exquisite music.“ Unqualitied 
approval” is a strong phrase in this age of sarcasm and depreciation , but, 


in all honest candour, the faults of the “ Song of Hiawatha”—taken tor ai! 
that it assumes to be, the faithfal echo of a barbarous people's poetry—y 


_ have not been able to discover. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF MURDER AND SvurcrpE at Bricuroy 


| Considerable excitement was caused at Brighton on Saturday Jast by the 


| betokened that death had only just ensued. 


report, which proved to be true, that Dr. Herrmann Francks, a Pru-sian 
gentleman of fortune and high literary reputation, had committed suicide 
by jumping out of a'three-storey window,of the Royal Albion Hotel, therels 
sustaining almost instant death, after having strangled his son, a youth of 
fifteen, in the bedroom where they both had slept. Dr. Francks wrrived at 
the Albion, from Portsmouth, at 4 o'clock on Friday afternoon, with his 
son. In the course of the evening they were called on by Dr. Juge, « 
German refugee, residing at Brighton, an acquaintance of the father of 
forty years’ standing, who remained with them for some time. About IL 
o'clock the son retired to rest, Dr. Juge having soon afterwards left, and 
then the father followed the son, the two sleeping in a double-bedded room, 
Nothing in particular occurred during the evening to excite Dr. Juge’s 
observation. At 6 o'clock on Saturday morning, the housekeeper heard 
the crash of a falling body against the area railings, and on looking out 
saw the father writhing in the area. Medical men were called, jut life 
was extinct. They went up stairs to apprise the son of the catastroplie, 
and, no answer being returned to repeated knocking, the door was fureed, 
when the window was found to be open, and in the second bed was seen 
the son, lying apparently asleep, a silk searf tied round his neck and his 
countenance livid, but he was quite dead, though the warmth of the body 
He had, apparently, been 
strangled, and the inference was that the father, having first deprived the 
son of life, threw himself out of the window, and thus ended his eartiily 
career. Dr, Francks was a native of Bresiau, in Silesia, where his father 
was a banker. Eighteen years ago he married, at Rome, the daughter of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who died ten years ago, leaving an only son, the 
younger subject of the tragedy in question, Having early evinced a tate 
for the sea, he had been for some months past receiving a naval education 
in a school at Portsmouth, and was about to go to sea for the first time in 
December next, in one of Messrs. Green’s vessels. Dr. Francks edited 
the “Allgemeine Zeitung,” but of late he had retired from more active 
life, and was living on his property. 

An Arcu-Decriver Detsctep aT Last.—The woman to whom were- 
ferredin our last Number as Alice Grey, AliceChristie, and many other aliases, 
has been committed, at Wolverhampton on a charge of perjury, it having 
been proved that, at various times and places, she has falsely charged 
twenty-six persons with felony, twenty of whom were acquitted, aud six 


' convicted. Through the whole of her examination, she tas manifested 


' startling expedient to avoid it. 


the utmost aversion to the scrutinising gaze of strangers, and, wheu she 
was about to be removed from the court, adopted a novel and somewhat 
While the officers were calling out “ Clear 
the Court!” and the crowd were upon tiptoe to see her pass out, she sud- 
denly sprang from the chair upon which she was sitting, and skipped 
across the table placed in front of the bench appropriated to solicitors 
and reporters, and, leaping almost over the heads of their worships, so 
disappeared by the private entrance appropriated to the magistrates. The 
story of her offences, as evolved by the Wolverhampton police investi: 
tion, becomes quite epic. The Talbotype likenesses which were taken of 
her, and distributed throughout the country, have elicited many particulars 
of her past deceit. The earliest trace of her appears at Dublin, where, 1m 
1849, calling herself Annstrong, she charged a man with robbing her, 
but failed; and having been twice convicted of felony in lreland, she 
came to England. She passed herself off in Yorkshire and Derbyshire 4. 
a clergyman’s daughter, and lived in clover by the cheat until discovers 
She presented herself at Canterbury as a Roman Catholic, persecuted u 
a Baptist father. At Glasgow, Greenock, Bristol, Bath, London, » a 
brought charges of robbery of her imaginary trunks and purses, agains 


_ various persons; sometimes causing their conviction, nearly always -00- 


taining money from the benevolent. In London she robbed a mistress, 
and afterwards pretended that her trunk had been stolen. Mr. — 
of the Mansion House, induced by her pitiful stories, paid her passage “ 
Ireland. In Chester, on the Ist’ of October, she again brought Sg 
of robbery, and obtained money to pay her passage to Birmingham. He 
aliases were many :—In Dublin, Armstrong; in Glasgow, ame re 
ter; in Liverpool and Flintshire, Anastasia Huggard ; in Londo, ui 
Anne O’Brien, and Jane Turean ; at Wolverhampton, Alice Grey. i 
she was asked at Wolverhampton whether she had any question to put ‘- 
the witnesses, she told the magistrates to “go to —.” One of the w! 

nesses against her was a clergyman, whom she met in a railway tral, au 

whom she asserted had criminal intercourse with her. 
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POLICE INTELLIGENCE, 
¥ gp COLY —William Radley, who was 
So eee ay Guildhall, Fsseal serth forging tl 
Colvill, again appeared on Saturday. fo ther 


: The t was crowded to ¢ 
s Lordship 
' v said he should like to hear from the offees of 
“the results of his inquiries 
rsaid In obedience to your instructions, Lwent 
o Milford Road, Old Kent Road 
wd on lim, T opened the door. We went in, 
miscellaneous collection of goods, such as | was 
it, after reading the letter-book il to 
Phere were the remains of machine ry and other 
which looked much asif a private still had been ther: 
ned that he was removing goods te Union Place, 
watil the police stopped him. One of Messrs. Mil- 
ad been conveyed there 
[was ealled, and cross-examined. He admitted 
pewer of attorney, but said it was got 


andl with one 


Pp Laurie passed some severe strictures on those who 
ads. and then were unwilling to prosecute, when Lord 
larcd they were not defrauded by hin 

s announcement, there was a burst of indignation in 

vad Look here! look here!” resounded trout seve- 

tims, as they held up the tokens of their severe losses 

wwleman held up three dishonoured bills for £500 each 

> ill for clothes to the extent of £140, which # deceased 

~ ove had left amongst his papers. Another held up a 

ery bond for £500, dated the 20th of October, 1555, and 

y which he would have advanced £200, but for the reports 

- newspapers. Another gentleman thrust forward a 

wok in the Cadiz and London W ine Shipping Company 

Do you know anything of that ?° and several others 

eect him ina sanilar manner. We, however, turned with 
‘atest coolness, and said, “ L do not know you.” 

Mp Oertling, of Store Street, Bedford Square. said that in 

Radley induced him t send to Leeds an instrument of 

svalucot €183s,, and that when he applied for payment, 

+h his solicitor, he replied by a letter which bezan as 

ae The remarks of your last letter are natural, 

shen we consider that you have yourself only to blame, 

oy become childish, to say the least of them.” (Laughter) 

never got his money, and would like to prosecute if he 


sir 


aa Colvill insisted that he was a real Lord, and had 
aved itso in Scotland ; but Sir Peter said-—1 have reeeived 
ters from different: places relative to Lord Colvill, 
ch 1 tind he was once obliged to take refu 
nary of Portobello until he could make his « iy 
vr states that his proper name wos Doree, that he was 
ing more than a Bethnal Green weaver, where he was 
Known, having ruined many poor but induast) ious families 
wrrow ing their tittle all from them under promis 
wnt with b Interest, but never repaid one penny 
t I tecl there is not sutficient evidence to commit Rad 
ury would fad hin guilty on the test mony pro- 
1, but [hope the exposure will proteet other tradesmen 
hemes victimised, 1 must distr iss the complaint 
\geutleman—Why do you not compel Messrs. Milner to 
“CU 


sof re- 


wine 


Laurie—I cannot compel them to prosecute. 

rties and audience then left the court, many of the 
ter Inveighing against those whe had the power to prose- 
ie, and would not. 


CHARGE AGAINST A CLE MAN.—On Monday, the 
Churehwardens, and other officers connected with the district 
church of St. Matthew, Brixton, attended at the Lambeth 
Police Court, to apply for a summons against the Rev. Dr. 
John Vaughan, the incumbent. 
ippeared that Dr. Vaughan had been in the habit of keep- 
registers of burial in that parish, and the complaint 
nthe part of the Churchwardens was, that he had been in 
the habit of falsifying the registers for his own personal 
vnetit and advantage. It had been the practice in the 
dstriet church to bury not only the deceas d in the district, 
wit, When application had been made to the diseretion of 
the incumbent, to bury persons out of the district in the 
unal ground of the church ; the only difference being, that 
the fees charged for the burial of persons within the district 
were only single, and for all those who died without double, 
ind the ¢ inst the Rev. Doctor was, that he had been 
w the habit of accepting applications for the burial of persons 
who died out of the district, upon the condition that, for 
sich funerals, double fees should be paid, and to falsify the 
register, by representing that the parties died within the 
distriet. ‘This fad been done for the purpose of his own 
profit, whereby he had been guilty of an offence which sub- 
ed him to severe penalties. “The nature of the offence 
d tobe committed in the present instance was by al- 
fecing the residence of the deceased person to be a place 
within the district, which would entitle the Doctor to single 
fees, instead of the place which he knew to be the actual 
residence of the party deceased, through the means of 
which he claimed double fees, and only accounted to the 
Churehwardens for single ones. After some further obser- 
‘ations had been made, explanatory of the technical points 
of the case, and witnesses examine 

The Magistrate said, that the case had been very properly 
tronght before him, and had the parties made an application 
for a warrant, considering it was a charge for felony, he should 
vot have hesitated in granting it. But, under the advice of 
i learned counsel, they had brought it forward by way of 
‘0 application for a summons. They might think if possible 
that some explanation might be given, and he should grant 
the summons, as requested. 

The summons was granted, and a day named for its hearing. 


Two ReAL SWELLS.—Frederick Livingstone Cole, and 
Frederick George Newbolt, two dashing young fellows, de- 
scribed as bauker’s clerks, were charged’ at Bow Street, on 
Tuesday, with creating a disturbance at Covent Garden 
— Cole was also charged with an assault on the 
lice, 

It appeared that at about half-past ten o'clock on Monday 
evening, the prisoners and some others—kindred spirits— 
were having a “lark” in the promenade in front of the or- 
chestra at Jullien’s concerts, They several times formed a 
fing, throwing half-pence or any’ small articles into the 
centre, and closing in upon any one that attempted to pick 
themu During the confusion thus created, ladies were 


trashed and much hurt, and the pickpockets reaped a rich 
harvest. The distarbance was so great, that MW. Jullien 


d to bring the concert to a elose. A constable p 
g Cole to he one of the Tingleaders in this disturbance, 
went up to him in order to take him into custody, upos 
which the prisoner struck him in the chest. ( 
took the prisoner in spite of his resistance, 
other prisoner, Newboit, raised a ery of “Form a ring! 
Resene!’? in which several others joined, but the people 
between the spot where this occurred and the door, tormed 
\ passage through which Cole was conveyed by Usher 
while another constable, who had heard Newbolf eall his 
companions to the rescue, took him in charge, and removed 
him by the same way 

The youths, with “an air of great naiveté, protested that 
they had nothing to do with the disturbance They were 
pushed about by others, entirely against their own imelina- 
ton, and it was quite a mistake to say that they joined in 
the call to make a ring. As for the blow given by Cole to 
the constable, it was purely accidental—some one pushed 
lint from behind, throwing him violently against the poliee- 
in, but he really could not help it. 

The Magistrate severely censured the conduct of the 
Prisoners, and fined them £5 exch, or, in deufwult, sentenced 
them to one month’s imprisonment. The fines, however, 
“ere immediately paid, and the juveniles departed. 


Ile, however, 
mm owhich the 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

As the stocks of bullion in the Banks of England and 
Fance are now on the increase—as the supply of stock in 
warket is smilli—and as moncy has become more abundant, 


‘at from 16s. to 17s. 


ILLUSTRATED 'TIMES. 


About one half per cent. The improvement in the 


quot ttions 

has, it some measure, resulted fr mi the p tone of the 

advices Which have come to land from Aime Tiea, in reference to 
our differcnees with that country on the eni ut question 

The imports of gold have been ehiett contined te 755,000 

dollars from New York. The shi its have been about 


£220,000 to India and China; but, as the East India Com 
pany have lowered the pri¢e of bills drawn upon Bombay and 
Madras, and as the Chinese authorities have issued an edict 
lowering the price of the Carolus dollar to the standard of 
other silver coins, a great decrease in future Xports to Lads 
be pretty safely caleulated upon. This vould be 
ter of very great importance just WoW, AS Our 
much smoller than the shipments 
Vhere has been less activity in the demand for bar silver 
andthe quotation has given wa 4d. per ounce. Dollars have 
realised their former price, y 
Phe following 
and other securities 


S7h3: 3 per cent 


i Mat 


uuports are 


4d. per ounce 
rices of the English funds 
ank stock, 207}; 3 per cents. reduced, 
as. Soh S: new 3 per cents. SS}; 
7 ditto, 1859, 34; ditto, 1885 
India bonds, 5s. to 9s. discount; exchequer bills, 
Exchequer bonds, both series, 0S 
‘bout average dealings in the foreign 
tnd prices venerally have been well supported. Gre- 

nada 14 per Cents have realised 20; ditto ee Deferred, 
7; Mexican 3. per Cents, 194; Peruvian, 4) per Cents, 744; 
Sardinian 5 per Cents, 84] Spanish 3 per Cents, 19}; ditto, 
panalse ot; Turkish 6 per Cents, 79%; ditto, 4 per Cents, 
SJ dis. 

As the traffic returns upon most line s continue good, Railway 

res have been tolerably firm. The © calls” for the present 
month amount to £472,165, against £831 637 last year. The 
total “calls” for the eleven months of the present year ar: 
£12.46,637, azainst £12,.903,702 in the correspondir 2 period 
of 1854, and €10.525.777 in 1858. Bristol and Exeter have 
marked 86; Caledonian, 583; Eastern Counties, 8§; London 
and Blackwall, 62, London and Brighton, 5}; London and 
North Western, 922: London and South Western, 8+; Man- 
chester, Shettield, and Lincolushire, 214; Midland, 644; 


cor 
log annuities, IS60, 3 
1615-163 
2s. io Ss, premium 


Vhere 
hons: 


have been 


Sh 


North Eastern—Berwick, 6%; ditto, York 45}; South 
Eastern, 57}; Eastern of France, 26 ast Indian, 22; 
ditto, Extension, 16; Great Western of ( Shares, } 


== % 


Hamilton and Toronto, 21}; Namur and Lic 4}; Northern 


of France, 51§; Royal Danish, 20 ex. interest 

Mining Shares have been dull. Imperial Brazilian have 
realised 3}; Tin Croft, United Meviean, 44. 

he dealings in misecllancous securities have been trifling. 
Canada Company's Bonds have sold at 132; ditto Govern- 
ment 6 per Cents, 1074; Crystal Palace, 12; ditto, Preference, 
1). General Screw steam Shipping Company, 14}; Mexican 
and South American, 64; North of Europe Steam, 13, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 
Conn EXCHANGE. Very limited supplics of English wheat 
heen on sale in our market this week, and the demand 
all kinds lias ruled active. at an improvement in the 
per quarter Foreign wi , the imports 


! 
tor 
qhotation of 2s 
of which continue sinall, has sold steadily, at very full 
prices. Floating cargoes have realised extreme rates.” Fir 
malting barley sold briskly, at 1s. per quarter more 
money, and grinding and distilling sorts Taye commanded 
full prices. In the value of malt, we have no change to 
report. Old oats have been scarce, and quite as dear as last 
week. New qualities have given way 6d. per quarter. 
Beans, peas, and flour, have sold on fully tormer terms. 

ENGLISH Cunaency.—Essex and Kent White Wheat, 68s. 
fo 928. ditto, Rel 60s. to S6s alting Barley, 37s. to 446. 
Distilling ditto, 37s. to 41s.; G to 38s.; 
Malt, 61s. to 80s.; Rye, 48s. to 5 
Potato ditto, 28s. to Tick Be 
47s. to 55s.; White Peas, 50s. to 
Gray, to 45s. per quarter 
75s.; Town Households, 64s. to 6 Country, 63s, to 65s 
Norfolk and Suffolk, 61s. to 62s. per 2801bs, 

Carrie —Fair average supplies of beasts have been on 
sale this week, but in very inferior condition. All breeds 
have sold fre ce of 2d. per sibs. Sheep, the 
show of which has been small, have moved off stendily, and 
prices have had an upward tendeney. Calves and pigs have 
come slowly to hand, and the sale forthem has been firm at 
very full pric Beef, from $s. 6d. 8.; mutton. . 6d. to 
5s. 2d. ; veal, 3s. 10d. to 5s. 2d.; pork, 3s. 10d. to 5s. per Sibs., 
to sink the offal 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—These markets have been 
fairly supplied this week, and about an average business 
has been transacted, as follows :—Beef, from 3s. 2d. to 48. 8d. ; 
mutton, 3s. 4d. to ds. 8d.; veal, 3s. 8d. to 5s.; pork, 3s. 10d. 
to 5s. 4d. per Slbs. by the carcass. 

Tra.—As our letters from China state that large ship- 
ments have becn made both to England and the United 
States, the demand is very inactive, but we have no change 
to notice in the quotations, which rule as follows ;-— 
Congon, 9d. to 2s, 6d.; Ning Yong and Oolong, 10d. to 
1s. 91.; Sonchong, 9d. to 2s. 8d.; Flowery Pekoe, 1s. 4d. to 
3s. 6d.; Caper, 1s. to 1s. 2d.; Scented Caper, 1s. to Is. 8d. ; 
Orange Pekoe, Is. Id. to Is. 4d.; Scented Orange Pekoe, 
Is. 9d. to 2s. 9d.; Twank: 7d. to 1s. 2d.; Hyson Skin, 
7d. to 1s.; Hyson, Is. 4d. to 3s. 94.; Young Hyson, 9d. 
to 3s.; Imperial, 11d. to 2s. 9d.; Gunpowder, 1s. to 3s. 6d. ; 
Assam, 1s. to 4s. 4d. per Ib. 

SUGAR —Great exeitement has prevailed in this market, 
and the quotations have further improved 5s. to 5s. per 
ewt. The stock in warehouse shows a very lurge deti- 
ciency compared with last year. Refined goods are brisk, 


at 65s. 6d. to 6és., for brown lumps, and 66s. to 68s. for 


ywn-made Flour, 73s. to 


grainy. : : : 
Mo.assks.—Prices continue to advance, with an active 
market. Cuba and Porto Rico, 26s. to 27s., and low to fine 


West India, 28s. to 80s. per ewt. 

Corrre.—We have to report a slow sale for all kinds, at 
about stationary prices. About 1,000 bags of good ord. native 
Ceylon have found buyers, at 49s. 3d. per ewt. 

Cocoa.—Prices are considerably higher, and the market 
wenrs © most healthy appearance. Gray Trividad has real- 
ised 48s. to 50s; red, 52s. to 57s.; Guayaquil, 45s. to 46s. ; 
Behia und Para, 41s. to 43s. per ewt. 

Rick.—-About 2,000 tons of this article have changed hands 
per ewt. for Bengal. 

Provistonws.—Fine qualities of Irish butter move off 
briskly, at an advance of from 1s. to 2s. per ewt. Foreign 
and Anglish qualities command extreme rates. Bacon is 
very dull, and 4s. to 5s. per ewt. lower, In other kinds of 
prov isions, only a moderate business is doing 

Woor,—G heaviness prevails in the demand for all 
kiads, and prices at the public sales now in progress show a 


| decline of from 1d. to 2d. per Ib. 


Corron.—A full average business is doing in this market, 
and the quotations are a shade higher than last week. 

Hemp AND FLAx.—Baltic hemp moves off slowly, at £43 
per tou for Petersburg clean. Flax is held on former terms. 

Merans.—Scotch pig iron has been steady, at 75s. Manu- 
factured parcels are a dull sale. Rails, at the works, £8 5s. 
to £8 10s.; common bars, £8 to £8 5s.; hoops, first quality, 
£11 to £11 15s. per ton, Tinis steady. Banca, 123s. 6d. io 
1243.; Straits, 121s. 6d. to 122s. In tin-plates, very little is 
doing. 1. C. coke, 28s. to 28s. 6d.; 1. C. anareoal 33s. 1033s 
6d. per box. Lead is very brisk, at £26 10s, to £27 for Eng- 
lish pig. Spelter is quoted at £23 Los. pee ton on the spot. 

Seruits.—We have rather a slow sale for rum, yet very 
little change has taken pice in the quotations. Proot Lee- 
wards, 2s. Sd. to 28. 10d ; East India, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. per 
gallon. Brandy is dull. Sales of Cognac, best brands of 
1851, 10s. Sd to lds, 10d ; 1830 ditto, 10s. 9d. to 10s. 11d. ; 
older, Ils. to 11s. 6d. per gallon. Geneva, 3s. to 4s.; Malt 
spirit, 11s. per gallon. 

InbiGo.—The mar! 
ported. 

Hovrs.—Fine hops are steady, but inferior kinds rue dull. 
Mid and East Keat pockets, 7s. to 120s.; Weald of Kents, 
70s. to 100s. ; Sussex, 70s, to 4s, perewt. Duty, £350,000, 

Porarors.— There is more doing in most kinds. Prices 
rule from 75s. to 100s, per ton, 

Coats.—Wylam, 19s. 3d.; Riddell, 203.; Belmont, 20s. 9d.; 
Lambton, 22s.; South Hetton, 22s. 6d. ; Heugh Hall, 21s. ; 


et is firm, and prices are well sup- 


‘ousols haye been firmer this week, and prices have advanced | Tees, 22s, 6d. ; St. Helen’s Tees , 19s, 6d. per ton. 


O1Ls.— Linseed oil has changed hands at 42s. 6d. per ewt 
In the value of other oils, very little alteration has taken 
place. Turpentine is firm, at 35s. 6d. to 37s. for spirits, and 
Vis. for rough. 

Pattow Our qwarket is very firm, and PY C., on the 
Spot, is worth 665 6d perewt The stock is now 22,073 

against 20.410 casks in 1854, 29,191 in 1555, 32,696 in 


» nud 69.576 in 1851 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, Novemnen 2. 
BANKRUPTS Purneas Conn, Artillery 
Spitaltields, dealer in ironmongery -Ricnagy Goooninn, 
Ludgate Hill, draper—Domenico Tomassint, Tottenham 
Court Road, upholsterer. 


Passage, 


Tursvay, November 6. 

BANKRU PTS Enenetzern TRARLE AND 
Cnorrine, Lark Hall Lane, Chatham, brewers—Cu ances 
GEARY, Shorediteh, cheesemonger —lnomas WILKIE, Pros- 
pect Place, Walworth Road emery and glass paper manu- 
facturer—Roperr Joun W Akp, Croydon, common brewer 

NicHoLas Martyn, Fowey, Cornwall, baker—J ames 
RENTON, Bradford, watchmaker—SaMueL JUDKINS, Shef- 
field, baker—Ricuarp Kerrie, Shettield, Groce 
Wrarteriban, Newcastle-upon-lyne Joun 


Marruew 


’ jomer 
DaNks, Stafford, timber merehant—TnomAs Lewis, Bath, 


builasr— WiLLtamM= SMrrn HiekMaNn, Duke Street, 
James's, picture dealer—Epwin HENRY SPARK, Isling- 
ton, hosier and glover—Jonn Carter Lucas and Tuomas 
Lucas, Aldersgate Street City, wholesale druggists —Wit- 
LAM Joutey, Charing Cross, poulterer 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — Henry Campnece 
Glasgow, portmanteau maker and tavern keeper—-Tnomas 
sincLatn, Crieff, plumber—THomas CLuNEs, Aberdeen 
plumber 


MM. 


| ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
4 Paid up Capital £1,000,.000, Current Accounts are re- 
ceived on the same principles as those observed by the 
London Bankers. The Bank also takes the Agency of Joint 
Stock Banks, Private Bankers, and other partes residing at 
a distance, Cheques upon Penny Stamps, may be drawn 
from places at a greater distance than fifteen miles from the 
Bank 

The Bank also receives Deposit accounts on such terms as 
may be agreed upon, At present, Deposits of £500 and up- 
wards, receive interest at the rate of Five per Cent. Sams 
under £1,000 may be withdrawn without notice, 

Circular Notes are issued for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent. 

The Bank has Branches at No. 1, St. James's Square; No 
214, High Holborn, No. 3, Wellington Street, Southwark ; 
No. 87, High Street, Whitechapel; No. 4, Stratford Place 
Oxstord street, and No, 211, Strand, where business is trans- 
acted on the same terms as at the City Office in Lothbury 

JW. Ginsanr, General Manager 

Lothbury, October 26, 1855. 


Were MANUFACTORY, 33, Ludgate Hill, 

London, Established 1749. J. W. Benson, manu- 
facturer of Gold and Silver WATCHES ot every description, 
construction, and pattern, from Two to Sixty Guineas each, 
A new paimphict of sketches and prices sent 1 on applica- 
tion. A ‘Two Years’ Warranty given with ev Wate, and 
sent, carriage paid, to Scotland, Lreland, Wales, or any part 
of the Kingdom, upon receipt of a Post Office or Bankers’ 

rder, Gold and silve rand Old Watches taken in Exchange. 
\! LVER WATCHES £2, £2 Lis., to £4 each, 
kD Highty-fimished, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled in Four 
Holes, with allthe recent improvements. Sound and accurate 
Time-Keepers 


2 J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill. 
ILVER WATCHES £3 10s., 25 5s.,to £10 10s, 


\ each, Patent Detached English Lever Movements, Jew- 
elled, &e. Strong Double-Backed Cases. 
J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill. 


YOLD WATCHES £3 10s., £5 5s., to £10 10s. 

each, Highly-tinished, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled 

in Four Holes, with all the recent improvements. Engraved 

or Engine-Turned Cases. Warranted to keep accurate Time 
J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill. 


YOLD WATCHES £6 6s., €8 8s., to £10 1 

each, Highly-tinished, Patent Detached Lever Mo 

ments, Jewelled, Richly Engraved or Engine-Turned Cases. 
J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgute Hill. 


YOLD WATCHES, Patent Detached Lever Move- 
i ments. London-Made, First-Class Watches, 10, 12, 15, 
to 80 Guineas each. 
J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill. 
\ 


ILLS’ CORRECT WATCHES. — Warranted 

Silver Watches, from £2 10s.; Gold ditto, £5; sent 

free toall parts. Gold Chains and Jewellery in every variety. 

An illustrated Pamphlet of Designs and Prices sent gratis on 
application.—171 and 172, Oxtord Street, London. 

I AWLEYS, Warcumakrrs, 120, Oxford Street, 

and 284, High Holborn, trom 75, Strand, and Coy entry 

Street. Elegant Gold Watches, Jewelled in Four Holes, 

Maintaining Power, and richly Engraved Cases and Vials, 


£3 10s.; Silver Watches, with movements equal to the above, 
425s. Awritten Warranty given with each Watch. 


YHUBB’S LOCKS (with all the improvements), 

) strong Fireproof Safes, Cash and Deed Boxes. Com- 
plete illustrated hsts of sizes and prices may be had on ap- 
plication.—Cnuns and Son, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London ; 28, Lord Street, Liverpool; 16, Market Street, Man- 
chester; and Wolverhampton. 

‘MOKE CONSUMING KITCHEN RANGE. 
\) This complete and convenient Range requires only half 
the usual fucl, and is a certain Cure for a Smoky Chimney. 
Prospectuses, &c., Post Frec, on application to Brown and 
Green, Manufacturers, Luton; or the Range may be seen 
at 67, Upper Thames Street, London. 

\LACK’S FENDER, TABLE CUTLERY, 
iy KITCHEN FURNITURE, AND GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, is the niost 
economical, consistent with good quality.—lron fenders, 3s. 
Gd. , bronzed ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards ; superior drawing- 
room ditto, 14s, 6d. and Iss. 6d. ; fire irons, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. ; 
patent dish covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of SiX; 
table kniv nd forks, Ss. per dozen; roasting jacks, com- 
plete, 7s. 6d mt papier 
mache ditto. db, 5s. 6d. ; 


detailed list, purchasers are requested to send for their eata- 
logue, with 200 drawings, and prices of cleetro plate, war- 
ranted table cutlery, Jurnishing ironmongery, &e. Every 
article marked in plain figures, at the lowest possible prices. 
May be had gratis, or post free. Orders above £2 sent car- 
riage free. —RicnaAnn and JouN SLAck, 336, Strand, oppo- 
site Somerset House, 


TXO LOVERS OF FISTi—100 GENUINE YAR- 

MOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., packag+ included. These 
highly estecmed deheacies and cheap articte of food forwarded 
to all ts, on receipt of penny postage stamps, or P.O.O. 
ferred). Send full and plain direction, county, and 
‘st station.—Address, THOS, LETTIS, Jun., Fish Curer, 
. Yarmouth, 

“This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with 
| Yarmouth bloaters, and we tind the quality excellent.— 
| J Brashowe, house steward, Blenheim Palace. —Oct. 20, 1854,” 
). “Mr. Lettis,—As soon as you send out your genuine 

bloaters, I should be glad to have a supply as usual; those 
I had last year gave great satisfaction.—A. F, Courroux, Am- 
bassadors’ Court, St. James’s Palace —Oct. 1, 1855.” 
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\ TAR TAX SAVED.—The EAST INDIA TEA 

COMPANY still supply 7 Ibs. of excellent Congou or 
Souchonys for One Guinea, war-tax included, and other sorts, 
either black or green, as low as 2s. 6d per lb Otllice, 9, 
Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate 


TPMIE BEST and CHEAPEST ‘TEAS in ENG 
LAND are sold by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. A general 
Price Current is published every month, containing all the 
advantages of the London Mark and is sent free by Post 
on application. Sugars are supplied at Market Prices 
tp 


REALLY GOOD BRANDY, 16s per Gallon 
UL In French Bottles, 34s per dozen, with Case, 35s. This 
Pure Pale “ Kau de Vie” is decidedly superior to much that 
is imported direct from Coguae 
Hiexay Baerr and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


LOUR WARRANTED FREE FROM ADUL- 
TERATION.—Whites for Pastry, per bushel, 14s. 44.; 
Households, 18s. 8d.; Seconds, 13s_; Meal for Brown Bread, 
1s., Best Course and Fine Scotch Oatmeal, delivered @o0 
any part of London, Carriage Free. Address Honsn AIL. and 
CarcuPoot, Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex, or Caledonian 


Road, Islington 


TILE Best FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALLDS, 
AND OTHERS 
| OBLNSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for making 
superior BARLEY-WATER in 15 minutes, has not 

only obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal 
Family, but has become of general use to every class of the 
community, and is acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an 
eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for infants and in- 
valids; tuch approved for making a delicious custard pud- 
ding, and excellent for thickening broths or soups. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, for more than 30 years 
have been held in constant and increasing public estimation 
as the purest farinwe of the oat, and as the best and most 
Valuable preparation for making a pure and delicious GRUEL, 
which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a 
popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
Hlent food for infants and children 
wed only by the patentees, Ropinsox, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street, Hol- 
horn, London 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
town and country, in packets of 6d and Is.; and family can- 
isters, at 28., 5s., and L0s, each. 


dha FOLLOWING is an EXTRACT from the 

Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the 
© Pharmacope of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, by Deo GP. Collier, published by Longman and Co 

{tis no small defeet in this compilation (speaking of the 
Pharuiacopwim’) that we have no purgative mass but what 
contains aloes; yet we know that hemorrhoidal persons can- 
not bear aloes, except it be in the form of COCKLE’S PILLS, 
Which chiefly consist of aloes, seammony, and colocynth, 
which I think are formed into a sort of ¢ompound extract, 
the aeridity of which is obviated, L suspect, by an alkaline 
process, and by a fourth ingredient (anknown to me) of an 
aromatic tonic nature. think no better and no worse of it 
for its being a patent medicine. L look at it as an article of 
cominerce and domestic convenience, and do not hesitate to 
say it is the best made pill in the kingdom; a muscular 


purge, a mucous purge, and a hydrogogue purge combined, 
and their Sheets property controlled bY a dirigent and corri- 
cent. ‘That it does not commonly produce hemorrhoids, 


ike most aloetic pills, I attribute ‘to its being thoroughly 
soluble, so that no undissolved particles adhere to the mu- 


cous membrane.” 
IGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 

J Extract from the “ LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“In the preference of the Light Brown over the Pale Oil 
we fully concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be 
genuine, and rich in Lodine and the elements of Bile.” 

Sold onLY in IMPERIAL Half Pint, 2s. 6d.; Pint, 49. 9d. 
and Quart, 98. Sealed bottles, with Dr. de Jongh’s Stam 
and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENU. 
INE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, 
Dr. de Jongh’s sole Consignees, and by most respectable Che- 
mists in Town and Country. 

TO SUFFERERS. 
EFAY’S POMADE, cures, by gentle rubbinz, 
Tic Doloureux, Ghout, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Scia- 
tica, Shortness of Breath, Palpitation of the Heart, and all 
painful Affections of the Nerves, giving instant relief in the 
most violent paroxysms of those tormenting maladies. It 
may be used by the most delicate person with perfect safety, 
as well as benefit to the gencral health, requiring no restraint 
from business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on 
the most tender skin. Sold by Joun Srraxine, 56, High 
Street, Whitechapel, London, in tin cases, at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 
and 4s. Gd. cach. It can be sent to any part of the kingdom 
by post, with instructions. 
*,” Carriage, 3d. extra. 


DR. DE JONGH'’S 


JAINLESS TOOTH EXTRACTION without 
Chloroform, under the local application of Cold, by 
Messrs. QuinTON and Wess, Surgeon Dentists, 21, South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, daily from 10 to 4. Sen- 
s.tive Teeth stopped without pain, under the same process. 


KAFNESS and DEFECTIVE VISION RE- 
LIEVED.—39, Albemarle Strect, Piccadilly, opposite 
the York Hotel. 

DEAFNESS.—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordi- 
narily powerful, small, newly-invented instrument, for Deaf- 
hess, entirely different from all others, to surpass anythin 
of the kind th t has been, or probably ever can be, produced. 
Being of the same colour as the skin, it is not perceptible. 
It enables deaf persons to hear distinetly at church and at 
public assemblies. The unplezsant sensation of singing 
noises in the ears is entirely removed ; and it affords all the 
assistance that could possibly be desir: d. 

Messrs. SOLOMONS, Opticians, have invented spectacle 
lenses, of the greatest transparent power. The valuable ad- 
vantage derived from this invention is that, instead of vision 
becoming strained, heated, weakened, and in numerous 
cases seriously injured, it is presenvet and strengthened ; 
and very aged persons are enabled to employ their sight at 
the most minute occupation; can see with those lenses of a 
much less magnifying power; and they do not require the 
frequent changes to the dangerous effects of further powerful 
assistance. The most powerful and brilliant patent teles- 
copes, camp, perspective, opera, and race-glasses, to know 
the distances, possessing such extraordinary power that 
some from 34 to 6 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show 
distinctly the Georgian with his six: satellites, Jupiter's 
Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the double stars; a very small 
powerful waistcoat pocket-glass, the size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minute objects at the Titans of from fuur to five miles. 


Ts FALL OF SEBASTOPOL, Recitative and 
Scena, the only one now sung by F. Jonghmans, nightly 
encored, and proneunced the best musical composition the 
great event has given rise to, Price 6d. with splendid 
lithographic print, in colours, of the taking ef the Malakhoff. 
Nos. 771-8 of DAVIDSON'S MUSICAL TREASURY, Peter’s 
Hill, St. Paul's. Post free for 6 Stamps. 
MHE RATCATCHER’S DAUGHTER. 
. CAUTION.—Davidson’s Edition, the only one Pub- 
tis-ed at the time Punch pronounced it the Song of the 
Day, is the only one that can contain the Genuine Song and 
the present Original Melody. Price 6d., with the Portrait 
of Sam. Cowell, in Colours. “The Copyright Airas Polka and 
Galop, exclusively in DAVIDSON'S MUSICAL TREASURY, 
Price 6d., No. 759. No extra for posting. Davipson 
Peter’s Hill, near St, Paul's ,London, 
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MR. BOGUE’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
OLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER. Illustrated with 
Etch on Steel, by Buxxet Fostzr. §vo, Hand- 
somely Bound, 21s. 


M1. 

THE RHINE: its Pi me Scenery, and Historical 

Associations, by HENRY MAYHEW, with Twenty Engrav- 

ings on Steel, from Drawings by Binxet Fostex. Super- 
royal 8vo, 21s. 


111. 

THE KEEPSAKE for 1856, Edited by M1ss Power. With 
Beautifully Finished Engravings from Drawings by the first 
Artists. Engraved under the superintendence of Mr. F. A. 
Heath. 21s. Elegantly Bound. 


Iv. 

THE WHITE CHIEF: A Legend of Northern Mexico, 
by CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. Author of “ The Rifle Ran- 
gers,” “The Scalp Hunters,” kc. 3 Vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 


v. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. Illustrated by Brrxer Foster. 
New Edition, including “ The Golden Legend.” Crown 8vo, 
21s. cloth, 30s. Morocco, eee ol 
*,* This is the only Illustrated Edition which includes 
“The Golden Legend.” 


vi. 

THE COURT ALBUM; or, Book of Beauty for 1856. A 
Serics of Charming Portraits of the Young Female Nobility. 
Beautifully Engraved from Drawings by the best Artists. 
With Biographical and Historical Memoirs. In a Handsome 
Binding, 21s., Coloured Plates, 42s. 


vu. 

MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO and IL PENSEROSO, with 
Thirty [Nustrations, Drawn and Etched by Braxet Foster. 
In a Richly Ornamental Binding, 21s. ‘ 


VII. 
CHRISTIAN MELVILLE. By the Author of “ Matthew 
Paxton.” Feap. 8yo, 5s. cloth. 


Ix. 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. By HENRY WADS- | 


WORTH LONGFELLOW. Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


x. 
pea By SHELDON CHADWICK. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
cloth. 


XI. 
POEMS. By ALEXANDER SMITH. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


A 
THE BUSH-BOYS; or, the Story of the Adventures of a 
Cape Farmer and his Family in the Wild Karoos of Southern 
Africa. By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, Author of “ The Boy 
Iunters,” &c. With 12 Plates. Feap. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


Il. 
THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE; or, gy Humphry 
Davy. The Life of a Wonderful Boy, written for Boys, by 


HENRY MAYHEW, Author of “The Peasant Boy Philoso- 
pher,” &c., with Numerous Illustrations. Feap., 6s. cloth. 


m1, 
MIA AND CHARLIE; or, A Week’s Holiday at Ryedale 
Rectory, with Eight Illustrations by Birxer Foster. Feap. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
Davip Boogvg, Fleet Street. 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
Price 7s. 6d. post free. 
REASURES in NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs, 
WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 
“We cordially recommend this volume.”—Morning Post. 
“Sufficient to captivate any lady’s heart.”—Bristol Mer- 


cury. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 


Should be in Every Home, price 28.64, , 

HE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. The best 
Book for MATRON, MAID, or EMIGRANT, 
Londen: Warp & Locx, 158, Fleet Street. 


Price 6d., post free, 
OW TO DETECT ADULTERATION in our 
DAILY FOOD and DRINK, by Simple Means. 
IND YOUR STOPS. Punctuation made plain. 
ars DICTIONARY OF 2,000 ABBREVIA- 
Londen : Groomsrpex and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


A BOOK WHICH IS WANTED.—NOW READY. 

The Twelfth Thousand, price 2s., cloth lettered, of 
ALKER’S DICTIONARY. By Dr. NUT- 
TALL. This completely new edition contains up- 
wards of 2,000 words that are omitted in most dictionaries. 
An lish grammar—a guide to the rules of pronunciation 
—the laws of English versifieation—pronunciation of the 
more important languages, French, German, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, modern Greek—chro- 
nological tables—lists of cities, boroughs, and towns in Eng- 
land and Wales, with the market days. “It is, in fact,a 

pare treasury of knowledge.” 

ndon: Groner RoutiepcE & Co., 2, Farringdon Street. 


USEFUL BOOKS, INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 
Third Thousand, price 2s. 6d., cloth, by t free, 
NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE AND LEARN: A 


READ AND REFLECT.—Price 1s., cloth, free by Post. 
HE NEWSPAPER and GENERAL READER’S 
POCKET COMPANION : being a familiar explanation 
classical and foreign words, phrases, and quotations, in 
the various journals, periodicals, and publications of the day. 
By the Author of “Live and Learn.” 


NEVER TOO LAT: TO LEARN.—Price 64., by Post, Free. 
ISTAKES of DAILY OCCURRENCE in 
__ SPEAKIKG, WRITING, and PRONUNCIATION 
CORRECTED. Old and young, educated and uneducated, 
may consult this small work with advantage.—Selling by 
Thousands. 


HINTS FOR LEARNERS.—Price 1s., free by Post, 
Tse RIGHT WAY of LEARNING PRO- 


NOUNCING, SPEAKING, TRANSLATING, and WRI- 

NG FRENCH CORRECTLY. Pointing out the Difficulties 

which Puzzle the Beginner and the Scholar. Third Thousand, 
Revised and Enlarged. 

London: Joun F. Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and Pater- 

noster Row. 


HE NATIONAL DRAWING-MASTER for 
all Classes, ensures cheap, efficient, and rapid self-in- 
struction in Landscape and Figure Drawing. Part 1, Rules, 
copies, and Drawing Paper, 6d. 
“We can safely recommend it.’—Art Journal. 
Sold hy Krnv and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ROUTLEDGH’S CHEAP SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 
Price ONE Suiuiine, boards. 
Twelfth Thousand now ready, 
EBASTOPOL; THE STORY of its FALL. 
By G. W. EMERSON. 
The ITIDDEN PATH (1s.) By the Author of “ Alone.” 
The WATCHMAN (ls. 6d.) By J. A. MAITLAND, 
London: Grorce Rourtevcr & Co., 2, Farringdon Street. 


Just published, in handsome cioth, price 8s. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BEGGAR BOY, 
in which will be found related the numerous Trials, 
hard Strugeles, and Vicissitudes of a strangely-chequered 
Life; with Glimpses of Social and Political History over a 


iod of Fifty Years. 
— 2 Wa. Twereprr, 337, Strand, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Fourth Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 3s. 6d, 
OGIC for the MILLION: A Familiar Exposi- 
| J tion of the Art of Rensening, wile eae on the 
fulosophy of Language. By J. W. GILBART, F.RS., 
Author of “ Lectures on Ancient Commerce.” 
London: Lonoman & Co., 39, 
Now ready, price 10d., Part I., 


A bi SEASONS of the CHURCH, WHAT 
THEY TEACH 


‘A series of sermons on the different times and occasions 
of the Christian Year. Edited by the Rev. HENRY NEW- 
LAND, Rector of Westbourne, Vicar of St. Mary Church, 
Devon, and Chaplain to the Lard Bishop of Exeter, Author 
of “Confirmation,” and “ First Communion,” &c. 

London: J. and C. Mozxxy, 6, Paternoster Row. 


Crown 8vo, price 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 
Tee WAR ALMANACK for 1856.— A Naval 
e 


and Mili Year Book; containing: Memoirs of 
neral and Fl cers—Services of Staff Officers—Pay of 
the Army and Nevy—Chronol of the War—Siege of Se- 
bastopol—The Baltic and Black Sea Fleets—Distri tion of 
the ray and Militia—Prices of Commissions—Obituary, 
&c. Ke., with 13 engravings. 
London: H. G. Cuarxe and Co., 252, Strand. 


Just published, 
PECTACLES: When to Wear and How to Use 
KS) Them. Addressed to those who value their sight. By 
CHARLES A. LONG. ; 
Published by Buanp and Lona, Opticians, 153, Kleet 
Street, London. Sent free by post-for six postage stamps. 


Twelfth Edition, 8vo, bound, price 16s., pp. 900, 
OMCOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of technicality. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, 
and the exact dose to be administered. An excellent work 
for families, emigrants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest 
for this work, pnee 658. An Epitome of the above, price 5s., 
a Guide to those commencing this treatment in family prac- 
tice. A case for this work, pmice 358. Carriage free on receipt 
of post-office order. 
James Leatu, 6, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street. 
Price Sixpence, 
HE YOUNG MAN’S MEDICAL COMPA- 
NION and ADVISER. By Dr. J. C. GILES. Con- 
taining several Valuable Prescriptions for Indigestion, 
Nervous Debility, &c. &c. Post free for Seven Postage 
Stamps. Address J. C. Giles, Esq., Surgeon, &c., High 
Street, Gosport, Hampshire. 


Now ready, Postage free, 
LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Mudie’s Select Library, and 
offered at greatly reduced prices for cash. 
CHARLES Eowiep Mupre, 510, New Oxford Street, London; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


EVEN MAPS of the various SEATS of WAR, 
viz. :—Black Sea, Crimea, Sebastopol, Sea of Azof, 
Danube and Turkey, Baltic, and Europe, in a portable case, 
forming a valuable record of the times. Price 6s. free by 
t; single maps, Is. and 1s. 6d. each. 
Wk A. x. JounsTon, Edinburgh ; Epwarp StTanrForp, 6, 
Charing Cross, London ; and all Booksellers. 
Will be ready December 1, uniformly bound with preceding 
volumes, price 2s. 6d., Frontispiece engraved by Dalziel, 
H FAMILY FRIEND. 
“Tt 1s the very thing we want after the curtains are 
drawn and the candies are lit, for a long pleasant evening.” 
—Bradford Observer, Oct. 18, 1855. 

“A very welcome visitor to the family hearth, fitted to in- 
terest the children, assist the housewife, instruct the needle- 
woman, and, in fact, be of service to all.”—Northern Ensign, 
Oct. 11, 1855. 

London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA- 
ZINE, 2d. Monthly, is the cheapest periodical ever 


published. 
8.0. BEETON, 18, Bouvenie Street, London. 


NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGaA- 
ZINE, 2d. Monthly, is most carefully edited. 
8. O. Beton, 18, Bouverie Street, London. 
een ees e DOMESTIC MAGA- 
ZINE, 2d. Monthly, is most beautifully illustrated. 
5 ae Ss. 0. Breton, 18, Bouverie Street, Lenten. . 
NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA- 
ZINE, 2d. Monthly, is well printed on paper. 
8. 0. BrEton, 18, Bouverie Street, u.don. 
NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA- 
ZINE, 2d. Monthly, is most ae ree 
jon. 


S. O. Bexton, 18, Bouverie Street, 


NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA- 
ZINE, 2d. Monthly, is sold at every Bookseller’s, and 


published 4% 
S. O. Bzrror, 18, Bouverie Street, London. 


EBASTOPOL IS OURS! ae oe by 
E. L. HINE, price 2s. (postage free). is song of 
triumph for the glorious conquest of Sebastopol, is now being 
sung by Mr. Jonghmans every evening with the most enthu- 
siastic applause. 
Durr and Mopason, 65, Oxford Street. 


IGOLETTO.—“ Bird of the Forest,” the most 
beautiful melody in Verdi’s Rigoletto, with English 
word; by George Linley, price 2s. Also, from the same 
opera, “ Fair shines the Moon to-night” (La Donna e mobile), 
6th edition, price 1s.; and the quartett, “ Brighter than the 
Stars above,” price $s.—Boosry and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 


NRI LAURENT’S ETHEL NEWCOME 

VALSE, illustrated by Brandard, price 4s. ; Laurent’s 
Galop des Guides, second edition, 2s. 6d.; Laurent’s Valse du 
Carnival, second edition, 3s.; Laurent’s Vilikin’s Waltz, sixth 
edition, 3s. Band parts, 5s. each.—Boosxy and Sons, 28, 
Holles Street. 


HE RATCATCHER’S DAUGHTER, comically 
but artistically Illustrated, price $d., in No. 797 of 
MUSICAL = ET; the same air as polka and galop, 3d.; 
both free by post for seven stamps. Also, Villikins and his 
Dinah, as a song, 3d.; as a polka, 3d.; as a quadrille, 3d.; and 


as a waltz, 3d.; or the four pieces, free by post, 13 stamps. 
The Lost Child, 3d., post free, 4d.—Musical Bouquet Office, 
192, High Holborn. 
HEER, BOYS, CHEER; Far upon the Sea; 
Long parted have we been; Mighty Niagara; Rouse, 
Brothers, Rouse ; Sunshine after Rain; Many Changes I have 


Seen; Canadian Sleigh ng i The Lords of the Forest ; and 
Pull away cheerily, price 6d. each. Free by Re. 7 stamps. 
The most popular Songs ever =e by enry Russell. 
The poetry by Dr. Mackay. Also, To the West, to the West ; 
Parting Tear; Old Arm Chair, $d. each, and 80 other Songs 
by Henry Russell. Published in the “ Musical Bouquet,” at 
the office, 192, High Holborn. Sold by all book and music 
sellers. 


USIC GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE at 
William Robinson, jun.’s, 80, Wardour Street, where 

may be seen an immense assortment of all the popular Music 
of the day, by the best composers. Copyright etisions, and 
equal to new, reduced to one-third of the publishers’ price. 
Postage free to all parts. Prospectus of stock gratis. Mviled 
music exchanged for new. a to be ad- 
aa Rosinson, jun., 80, Wardour Street, Ox- 
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be Super Thick ditto, Five Quires for 1s.; Black 
le ditto,” ‘Five mires for 1s.; Letter Paper, bas 
‘aper, 38. ; 


Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d.; the New Straw Ah es 


and Foo! 6s. 6d. Ream. Useful Envelopes, 4d. per | 
100; Bisel Bondeed? aditte 6d. = The Queen’s 


Head Env 1s. per dozen. uperior Cards printed 
for 1s. td: Bood Capy-books, 2s. per doom. No charge 
for stamping crest or initials. Price List post-free. Over 
paid to the country. The ie supplied. 

and Gorto, Manufacturers, 25, Oxford Street. 


20s., carriage 
PARKINS 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
Reference Bibles, 2s. 6d.; Famil 


ntly moun 
iy charged 21s.; 


épot for 
ter’s Polyglot Bibles, at the Publisher’s Prices 
ARKINS and Gorro, Manufacturers, 25, Oxford Street. 


CHRISTENING PRESENTS.—A choice of 10,000 


Pecuinisr WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, and) 
ibles, Prayers, Church Servites, and Altars, bound in mor- | 


occo, velvet, ebony, oak, russia, and ivory, richly mounted 
and inlaid, at the lowest prices. Large Family Bibles, from 
4s. 6d. to 12 guineas ; 
Church Services, from 2s to 5 guineas. The only house in 
the Kingdom for the celebrated Guinea Family ‘ible and 
Half-Guinea Velvet Service.—The GREAT BIBLE WARE- 
HOUSE, 65, Regent’s Quadrant, corner of Air Strect. 


i PEN SUPERSEDED.—MARK YOUR 
LINE 


N.—The most Easy, Permanent, and Best 
Method of Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Rough Towels, or 
Books, is with the Patent Electro-Silver Plates. Any person 
can use them. Initials, 1s.; Plate Name, 2s.; Set of Num- 
bers, 2s.; Crest Plate, 4s. Sent free, with directions, for 
Stamps, by the Inventor and sole Patentee, T. CULLETON, 
2, Long Acre, one door from St. Martin’s Lane. With these 
plates 1,000 articles can be masked in ten minutes. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons, 
of any age, however bad their writing, may, in Eight 
Lessons, acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of 
penmanship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence, Arithmetic on a method requiring only one- 
third of the time‘usually requisite. Book-keeping as praotised 
in the Government, banking, and merchant offices. Short-hand, 
&c. For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 5, 
Piceadilly (between the Haymarket and Regent Circus), re- 
moved from New Street, Covent Garden. “ A practical, scien- 
tific, and really philosophic method.” — Colonial Review. 
“Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduced to a 
science.”—Polytechnic Journal. “ A ready and elegant style 
of penmanship.”—Post Magazine. “Calculated to work 
miracles in penmanship.” — “A correct and approved 
method of instruction.” —Magazine of Science. “A vast im- 
rovement upon any former system.”—London Journal of 
mmerce. ution—No connection with persons teaching 
in the provinces. Mr. Wm. Smart’s only establishment is 
5, Piccadilly, Regent Circus. 


ISAL CIGARS at Goodrich’s Cigar, Tobacco, 
\ and Snuff Stores (established 1780), removed to 407, 
Oxford Street, near Soho Square. 14 in a box, 1s. 9d.; post 
ae 27 = None are genuine unless signed “H. N, 

rich.” 


HOTOGRAPHY.—A Complete Apparatus £3, 


£5 5s.,and £11 11s. Send for a list at GILBERT 
FLEMING?’S, 496, Oxford Street, Author of “First Steps in 


Photography,” price 6d. 3 by post, i, 
0 LETTER-PRESS PRINTERS.—Wanted, a 
Youth who has had several years’ experience in colour 
a from blocks.—Apply, A. D. C., Post Office, Notting- 
am. 


OANS at 5 per Cent., on Personal Security, 
in connection with Life Assurance. ENGLISH and 
‘OREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 135, Oxford Street. 


IJOU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 

DEANE’S DRILLED-EYED NEEDLES, forwarded 

free on receipt of Twelve Postage Stamps. DEANE, 
may, and Co., London Bridge. Established a.p. 1700. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in the 

Royal Laundry, and pronounced by her Majesty’s 

laundress to be the Finest Starcn she ever used. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


O YOU DOUBLE UP YOUR PERAMBU- 
LATORS? If not, see T. TROTMAN’S PATENT 
LDING PERAMBULATOR for Infants and Invalids. 
Perambulators and Promeneurs of al] kinds on view.—Patent 
Carriage Works, High Street (Gate), Camden Town, London, 


*INFANTINE IMPERIAL is one of those 
haj —— of French elegance of Design and 
eautifu t orkmanship so frequently seen ewan a an 
English Model, to which is given ter convenience and ad- 
ditional safety, by which no accident can happen, forming a 
most perfect model of a Carriage for Children that Be 
hitherto been made. May be had of the manufacturer, M. 
RaMAzzorTTI, 28, Rue Marbeeuf, Champs Elysees, Paris; or 
in the French Rooms, Soho Bazaar, his only retail Show 


USICAL-BOX REPOSITORY, 32, Ludgate 
Street (opposite Everington’s), London.— WALES and 
M‘CULLOCH are di im of Nicole Frére’s cele- 
brated MUSICAL BOXES, playing with unrivalled brillian 
of tone, the best Popular, Yer and Sacred Music. Large 
sizes, Four Airs, 24; Six, £6 6s.; Eight, £8; Twelve airs, 
£12 12s. Snuff-boxes, Two Tunes, 14s. 6d. and 18s. ; Three, 
30s.; Four Tunes, 40s. Catalogue of Tunes, &c., gratis, and 
post-free on application. 


OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 
PIANOFORTES, compass 6} octaves.—H. T., the ori- 
nal maker of a 25-guinea pianoforte, has, by the care he 
as devoted to all branches of the manufacture, obtained the 
highest reputation throughout the universe for his instru- 
ments, unequalled in durability and delicacy of touch, more 
especially for their excellency in standing in tune in the 
a a of our ge yee elegant walnut, rose- 
wood, and mahogany cases. H. ien’s manufactory, 27 to 
29, King William Street, London Bridge. a 


LASS LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, Gas 
Chandeliers, Hall Lanterns, &. Every article marked 
with plain figures. Huet and Co., 55, High Holborn. 
Pattern-book with price-list, price 12s. 


ODERATEUR LAMPS.—Evans, Son, ‘and 

Co. respectfully invite their friends and the public to 

an inspection of the extensive and beautiful Stock of these 

much-admired LAMPS, just received from Paris, embracing 

all recent improvements, in bronze, or-molu, crystal, ala- 

baster, and porcelain, of various elegant designs, suitable for 

the cottage or_mansion.—Show rooms, 33, King William 
Street, London Bridge. 


XTRAORDINARY BISPLAY of SECOND- 
HAND FURNITURE, covering a space of more than 
60,000 square feet.—J. DENT and CO., Proprietors of the 
Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 30, 31, 32, and 99, Craw- 
ford Street, Baker Street, beg most respectfully to invite the 
attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITURE, 
to their, at present, unrivalled stock, consisting of entire 
suites of Drawing, Dining, and Bed-room Furniture, manu- 
factured by the best Houses in London, which they have 
just ;urchased from several rfoblemen and gentlemen leay- 
inj a oat eater] = — them to 
offer any nm at less one-third of its original cost. 
das eenaiied, and the if not ap- 


cy 


Pv QUIRES for 6d., Full-sized Cream Note | 
CHURCH SERVICES, in Ornamental, Plain, | 


Prayer Books, from 9d. to 4 guineas; | 


Patterns and Shetches sent P 
PETER ROBINSON 
Nos. 103, 105, 1u6, & 107 Oxrogp Strep 
ESPECTFULLY announces that his Grp; 
| _ DRAPERY ESTABLISHMENT. EMAL 
Nos. 105, 106, and 107, Oxroxn Srayy 
| Offers advantages to Ladies purchasing Dresses’ 
| Furs, Ribbons, Lace, Gloves, &. ke Marti 


bi “FAMILY MOURNING WAREIiOy « 
8 


No. 108, Oxrorp Sr 
devoted to the exclusive sale of every tele requ 
— rs. or Complimentary Mourning. Ww, WWisite foe 
‘amily Mourning always t & fows 
| aantile, See eS wave Kept made wp; aloo iii 
PETER ROBINSON, 
Nos. 108, 105, 106, and 107, Oxrorp Sars 


gpg oa wor SILKS, &e., Post fig 

ic nch Silks from £1 1s. 6d. the utes 
Fine French Merinos, all wool, from ioe ress 
The New Winter Cloaks, from 10s. 9d. each 

Address to KinG & Co., Silk Mercers, &.,243, erent ¢ 

Established in 1778. 

| CAPPER, SON, & CO.,69,GRACECHURCH STREET ( 
LINENDRAPERS to the QUEEN.’ 

| and Manufacturers of 3 
NFANTS’ BASSIN 
ay! Linen, Children’s Dresses, and 

lothing, for Home, India, and the C 

All parcels sent carriage 


ETT Es 
Ladies’ | 
lonies 
free within the range of +) 
London Parcels Delivery Company.* 
Parcels of £3 value free of railway carriage throuslyoy: 
; kingdom. its 
LISTS, with PRICES, sent POST-PAID 
ty application as above; or to : 
CAPPER, SON, and MOON, 164, REGENT stprpy 
LONDON (nearly opposite New Burlington Str. 


‘hese FLANNELS, woven and pry; 
of the newest designs for WINTER SHIRTS. 
stout Woollen Hosiery of every description, — pop 
PLanteE, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. ra 


EIDER DOWN PETTICOATS AND QUILTs 
H. BATSON and CO. respectfully jnyss 
+ Ladies to inspect their new Stock of Eider [)..., 
Quilts, Petticoats, and Imperial Coverlcts = 
89, Maddox Street, Regent Street, 


O LADIES.—Avoid on lacing, and try \\ 
_ Carter’s COUTIL BODICES, 2s. 11d. to és, 11) ».. 
pair; Coutil Stays, 2s. 6d. to 63. 11d.; Self-Lacing stays 
Prien busks, 12s. 6d. (this stay is unfastened in a yy yy 
aris Wove Stays, 38. 1ld., any size required. Cren 
Moreen Skirts are selling at 48. 11d. to 1s. 6d.—Adiross W 
Canten’s, 22, Ludgate Street (two doors from St. Pay!’s 
Manufactory, 7, Newington Causeway, Borough. 


eT ae ay a 
arriage free to any part of the Country, onr of 
a Post-office Order. Waist measure only required eee 
ae sent on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
The Elastic Bodice, 12s. 6d. ; Paris Wove Stays, {Us. 6 
The Elastic Bodice, with simple fastening in front, is strony'y 
recommended by the Faculty. ‘ 
Canter and Houston, 90, RegentStreet; 6, Blackfriars 


Road; 


5, Stockwell Street, Greenwich; and Crystal Palace. 


MPORTANT to LADIES.—PARIS Woyp 
f_ STAYS, Ss. 6d. per pair, in colours white or gray. 4 
single pair of these much admired corsets (such as are us!|; 
charged, by other houses, 10s. 6d.), sent to any part of te 
country on receipt of a Post Office Order for 5s. 6u., p: 
to F. T. BURDUS, Stay importer, Kensington, near the gate 
—N.B. Only measurement necessary, size round the wwist 


ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE and CUk- 
SALETTO DI MEDICI. By Royal Patents. 

“ Infinitely superior to anything of the kind yet introduced, 
and in point of style and workmanship it is alike unexcep- 
tionable.”—Editorial notice in “ Le Follet.” 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten 
ae front, and are adapted for every age, figure aud 
habitude. Enlarged prospectus, illustrations, details of prievs, 
explicit directions _— for self-measurement, & 
any lady, post free. country orders sent carriage paid, 
or post free. 

esdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Con- 
naught Terrace, Hyde Park, London; and at the Pans 
Universal Exhibition. 


HIRTS.—E. J. Hawkes, 82, Great Colleze 

Street, Camden Town, Inventor of te New Shape Sivt 

and Collar, fitting with a precision and ease hitherto un- 

attained. 10 years with Capper and Co., Regent Street. — 
Quality the test of cheapness. 


HE LEADING and POPULAR ARTICLES 

. of DRESS manufactured by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
Tailor, 74, Regent Street, the Pelissier Overcoat, price 2s 
invented and adapted for the season; the Reversible Wuis'- 
coats, price 14s., buttoning four different sides; the 47s. 
Suits, made to order, from Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot 
Tweeds, all wool, and thoroughly shrunk; the Two Guinea 
Dress or Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, and the 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats. N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed 

THE SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. 
AMUEL BROTHERS’ determination in fist 
producing these far-famed Trousers was to give greal’r 
value for money than had ever been offered, and throug! 
magnitude of their purchases, they are enabled to pled: 
themselves that the SYDENHAM TROUSERS at l/s. 6 
are the cheapest and best Trousers ever offered to the publi 

VESTS off the same as the Trousers, 8s. 6d. 

Patterns, Plate of Fashion and Guide to Self-measure- 
ment ef the Sydenham Trousers, and of every other de- 
scription of gentlemen’s and youths’ clothing, sent ire, 

SAMUEL Brotuers, Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, Hatters, 
&e., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


N° MORE GRAY HAIR—THE COLUY. 
an 


BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless 
scentless as pure water, is most easily applied, and a 
rts to the hair a natural and permanet’ 
brown or black without staining the skin. Sold by Uxwis 
and ALBERT, 24, Piccadilly, London, in cases, 5s. 60, (8 6 
and 10s. 6d., forwarded on receipt of Post-Otlice Orders. 


O PREVENT A couGH, 
take ONE of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC ¥4**" 
two or three times a day. They immediately oy 
tion, and protect the fungs from the ill effects Y<s 0 
cold air. ey have a pleasant taste. Price 1s “45 -* 
and lls. per box. Sold by all medicine venders. ey 
O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired Clergy : 
man, oe been restored Ae health in a bived be als 
many years 0 t nervous suffering, is an’ lhe 
knows to others the means of CURE: Le will therefore se” 


mediately im 


as » addressed. 

(free) on receiving a stamped envelope, properly address’ 

copy of the prescrij oom gor Dueck, Rey. 5. DovGtss, 
18, Holland Street, Brixton, London. 

RIT New Rosi, 


YRITISH COLLEGE of HBALTH, he itt 

London.—Norice 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the ©" 

for 1855 of HyGEIAN AGENTS duly appointed for the aie 

Mr. Morison’s (the Hygeist) Vegetable Universal Br nis 
throughout the world is now printed, and may be ha i: 

on application as above.—Monison and Co., Hyges: 


Loxpon : Printed by Jomn Ross, of 148, Fleet Ste 


15, h Square, in the Parish of St. Dunstan, ia 
of poo ol Published by him at 148, Fleet Strett, 
the Parial‘and YUSATUBDAT, NovEMBEs 0 


{ 


